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“The Hopes and Fears of All the Years” 


San Francisco 
May 1, 1945 


S I sat in the Opera House at the memorable opening 
session of the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization, the words that came to my mind time and again were those of the 
old Christmas hymn—‘“The hopes and fears of all the years are met in thee tonight.’’ Although it 
was afternoon, not evening, the words were literally true. All humanity was represented there; 
millions were listening to what was being said. There was no great fanfare of bands or of military 
might, no dramatic spectacle except the drama of the meeting itself—all that had led up to it and 
all that was hoped would grow out of it. There was a sense of dedication to the work and ideals of 
our great leader who had left us so suddenly and so recently. His passing cast a shadow over the 
Conference but also gave purpose and determination to it. 
There was a moment of silent meditation at this opening session; then our President’s voice 
came over the loud-speakers: 
You members of this Conference are to be architects of a better world. In your hands rests our 
future. . . . This Conference will devote its energies and its labors exclusively to the single prob- 
lem of setting up the essential organization to keep the peace. . . . You are to write the funda- r 
mental charter. . . . If we do not want to die together in war, we must learn to live together in be 
peace. . . . As we are about to undertake our heavy duties, we beseech Almighty God to guide us 


in the building of a permanent monument to those who gave their lives that this moment might 
come. 





Later, when Mr. Stettinius spoke, he said: 


We approach our task humbly, but with united resolution. The prayers of the people of the world 
are with us. They are spoken in many tongues and in the words of many creeds. But they are as 
one voice, rising from the tragedy and the sufferings of war, in prayer for lasting peace. 
Tr the days that have followed, the representatives | 
of each of the forty-nine United Nations have 
spoken similar words on behalf of their own peoples. 
There have been differences of opinion over some : 
of the technical aspects of making this great ideal 
a reality, but all the delegates accept the basic pro- 
posals formulated at Dumbarton Oaks. Some 
amendments in details will undoubtedly be made, 
and many delegates are urging that more be said 
about human rights in the document. Everyone 
knows that this Conference is just a beginning— 
knows, too, that the foundations must be laid so 
carefully and with such strength that they will 
bear the weight of the superstructure of interna- 
tional cooperation as it is to be built during the 9 
years ahead. 
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Orr OWN State Department is experimenting with a pioneer venture in forming the nation’s 
foreign policy in accordance with the wishes of the people. Many national organizations, includ- 
ing our own, have been working with the State Department to create a public understanding of 
the problems facing the world. They have also been contributing to the Department the thoughts 
and ideas of their own membership. 


In order that the citizens of this country, with their wide variety of interests, may have some 
direct contact with the proceedings at San Francisco, forty-two national organizations have been 
invited by the State Department to send representatives to serve in an official capacity at the 
Conference, as advisers to the United States delegates. Each organization so invited has one con- 
sultant (the president; in most instances) and two associate consultants. All have credentials per- 
mitting them to attend every session of the Conference, and between sessions they are given many 
opportunities, among other privileges, to confer with various members of the U.S. delegation, to 
make suggestions to them, and to attend the meetings of smaller groups. Our responsibility as 
consultants is to serve in two directions—from our membership to the thinking of this Conference 
and from this Conference back to our membership. 


Do not expect that all the problems of the world will be settled here; many things will be left 
undone. This is not a peace conference in the sense that the problems that come with victory over 
other nations are to be discussed. It is just what its name implies—a name known in San Fran- 
cisco by the letters U.N.C.I.0.—a United Nations Conference for International Organization. If 
we can achieve this unity, based on certain common purposes and sound underlying principles, 
then even the diverse groups represented here can find the means to accomplish what we all desire: 
the chance to live in a world at peace; the chance for every man and woman to live a good life; 
and the chance for the children of the world to live safe from the horrors of war and to grow up 
with the attitudes that make for understanding within nations and among nations. 


Do not be discouraged or alarmed if it takes a little time to settle difficult points of divergent 
interest. There is such an air of dignity and of purpose here, so little of the spectacular, that small 
events at times get recognition by press and radio far beyond their real importance. 


As I write, the preliminaries are about over, and the Conference is organized for its serious work. 
Let us follow its deliberations carefully and prayerfully, and give the results it achieves our hearti- 
est support. Anything of lasting value must grow slowly from small beginnings. 


‘le National Congress of Parents and Teachers, represented at the Conference by its consultant 
and two associate consultants, appreciates this acknowledgment of our work by the State Depart- 
ment. We know parents and teachers have the greatest responsibility in creating the kind of atti- 
tudes and understanding that will make for future world cooperation. At the same time it is we 
who must give of our young folk whenever there is war; no one, then, has a greater stake than we 
have in this charter for world peace. If you care to express your appreciation of this recognition 
given to the organized citizens of our country—or to pass along some definite suggestions to your 
delegates here—write to the Secretary of the United States Delegation, United Nations Confer- 


ence, San Francisco. 


Consultant to the U.S. Delegation, U.N.C.I.O. 
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President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


THE VITALITY 
OF THE IDEAL 


NE DAY when we were talking together 

about our mental heritage from ancient 

Greece, my husband remarked, “There were 
two conflicting legends, you know—the myth of 
the Golden Age and the myth of the Golden Fleece. 
The one belonged to the old men, the other to the 
young.” 

In these two myths we see as though in immortal 
summary the everlasting difference between age 
and youth. The old in spirit, be they old or young 
in years, look back toward the Golden Age. The 
happiest time in a person’s life, they say wistfully, 
is childhood; the happiest time in the history of 
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our country, or of the world, lies back some- 
where in the good old days. But the young in 
spirit, be they old or young in years, have 
their eyes and their hearts fixed on the Golden 
Fleece—on that which is better than any- 
thing yet possessed and which is to be won 
only through self-forgetfulness and daring. 
“You'll get over notions like that when you 
reach my age.” . . . So the old, always and every- 


where, throw cold water upon the eager ideals of | 


youth. They speak as though it were somehow a 


triumph to come to the point in life where self- | 


interest is counted a more reasonable motive for 
action than an interest in human welfare. Their 
attitude, they say, is realistic. 

In the face of such dampening judgment, young 
people commonly retreat into silence. There is 
no use, they conclude, in trying to put their point 
of view into words. So, with their ideals for com- 
pany, they go their private way. 
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BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


AN one, by taking thought, add years to 
his life? Yes, say the doctors. And can 
one, by taking thought, breathe youth into 
those years? Yes, says Mrs. Overstreet—and 
convincingly. 





If the young were more tenaciously articulate, 
they might do a sound job of proving themselves 
the realists. They might prove that history is as 
much on their side as on the side of their op- 
ponents; for it is a plain, simple fact that changes 
have been wrought in human affairs by people 
who have thought the effort worth while. 

How do the old men who heavily voice their 
“realistic” distrust of ideals account for the fact 
that Christianity, for example, held stubborn 
ground against the practical “realism” of official 
Rome? How do they account for the fact that our 
own American institutions came into being where 
they did not exist before? How has any human 
condition ever been bettered if 
the state of mind that wants to 
make things better is auto- 
matically futile? 

All this the young might 
point out. And they might point 
out, also, that most of the indi- 
viduals whom we admire in hu- 
man history are those who held 
their ideals to the end of their 
lives. Euripides, Socrates, Eras- 
mus, St. Francis, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and a myriad 
others—these were not people 
in whom mature experience bred 
contempt for youthful ideals. To 
the last minute of their lives they 
held fast to their faith that it was 
practical to work for the wel- 
fare of mankind; and their 
names are written in our admira- 
tion and in our institutions, while the names of 
their “‘realistic’”’ opponents are forgotten. 

Again, in short, what makes the difference be- 
tween the men who look wistfully back toward the 
Golden Age and those who look daringly forward 
toward the Golden Fleece is a difference in psycho- 
logical age, not chronological age. Any human 
being can make himself old by deciding to identify 
“realism” with the giving up of an ideal. Any hu- 
man being can make himself an isolated and lonely 
figure by simply adopting the attitude that when 
people grow up they get over their notion that 
their efforts can improve things. 
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The Psychological Case for Idealism 


HE TYPE of figure whom we might call the cold- 

water realist stands a slim chance, as a matter 
of fact, of being psychologically healthy. Almost 
automatically he commits himself to certain ex- 
periences and points of view that are more likely 
to induce ill-health than sound health. 

The logic of this is clear. Here is a man, forty- 
five. years of age, who has become relatively pros- 
perous within our American scheme of things. 
When his twenty-year-old son comes home full of 
enthusiasm for some social reform, the father 
dumps cold water: “I used to talk like that when I 
was your age. But let me tell you, you’ll get over 
it.” The son could—but probably doesn’t—retort, 
“How do you know I’ll get over it? A lot of people 
don’t. A lot of people in this group I’m working 
with are older-than you are... and a good deal 


more alive. I would rather be like them in my 
middle age than like you.” 

The son doesn’t say this. Instead he just stops 
trying to share his ideas with his father. He finds 
his mental companionship. among men who are 
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keeping themselves young by caring greatly about 
what happens to human beings other than them- 
selves. The father—often without understanding 
why—finds himself excluded from his son’s confi- 
dence. When he begins to sense the gap between 
himself and the boy, either he blames the son for 
being inconsiderate and ungrateful, or he exagger- 
ates his own age by putting the blame on the years 
that lie between him and his son. 

In another way, too, this man works against 
his own psychological well-being. He lives in 
America. That means that he must come to terms 
of some sort with our American ideals. He can 
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repudiate them, call them sentimental nonsense; 
or he can profess a belief in them. If he does the 
former, he heads directly into an emotional and 
spiritual dead end. He cuts himself off from the 
bolstering companionship of the human race and 
denies himself any security except that which he 
can win and hold in competition with his fellows. 
This sort of security calls for an attitude of suspi- 
cion. It encourages an aggressive self-concern and 


self-admiration. And these are the very habits of ' 


mind that make for dogmatism, pompousness, and 
heavy-handed authority. 

The cold-water realist customarily precedes his 
attack upon idealism with a hoary phrase: “Hu- 
man nature being what it is. . . .” The psychol- 
ogist might well retort, “Human nature being 
what it is, no person who puts idealism behind him, 
as a sort of foible of his youth, can expect to 
remain a vigorous, confident, outreaching sort of 
individual as long as he lives. He may collect prop- 
erty. He may exert authority. But by cutting him- 
self off from the vital enterprise of trying to im- 
prove human welfare he pays a high psychological 
price for his gains. Human nature being what it 
is, he who would remain young as long as he lives 
had better find an active place for himself in some 
enterprise that will induce him to run risks for the 
welfare of people other than himself.” 


To Remain Young... 


W® COME to the point, at last, where we can 
try to pull together into some sort of unity 
the many angles of our approach to the problem of 
staying young in spirit. 

We have not been given a chance by providence 
to choose our own bodies—to decide upon our 
height, the color of our hair and eyes. But to a 
great extent it does lie within our power to deter- 
mine the stature of our minds, the color of our 
emotions. And no person who stays young in spirit 
will seem old to the people around him, no matter 
how many years have taken their toll of his bodily 
youth. 

Perhaps, at this point, we can sum up all that 
we have had to say under a few covering prin- 
ciples. First: The mind that is actively engaged 
with its world will be more likely to stay young 
than the mind that slumps into inertia or that 
tries to avoid issues and risks. An active engage- 
ment .with life may express itself in many forms. 
An accurate habit of observation, a habit of study- 
ing, a courageous defense of a minority opinion, 
a consistent courtesy toward other people—each 
of these is, in its own way, an exercise of the spirit. 
Each is a refusal to slump, to let well enough alone, 
to let mood and impulse overrule standards of 
value. Each in its own way gives tone to the spirit 
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as surely as exercise gives tone to our muscles. 

And then a second principle: A generous mind 
will stay young longer than an ungenerous mind. 
Generosity does not express itself solely in the 
giving of gifts. It expresses itself in a will to listen 
to what another person is saying—to listen and 
try to understand. It expresses itself in an avoid- 
ance of gossip and of petty faultfinding. It ex- 
presses itself in hospitality to new ideas and un- 
familiar points of view. Most important of all, per- 
haps, it expresses itself in a persistent faith in the 
possibilities of human nature. The person who is 
consistently generous in his approach to situations 
may seem to be doing things always for other 
people. But he is, all the while, earning a rich re- 
turn for the inconveniences and risks involved. 
For in keeping himself open to the needs and hopes 
and experiences and opinions of other people, he is 
continually nourishing his own spirit on new in- 
sights and new companionships. 

Then a third principle: A mind that looks to- 
ward the future will keep its youth better than a 
mind that looks habitually toward the past. The 
quite simple fact is that the past is not a time in 
which we can do anything. Good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, its character is fixed. We may learn from 
it, but learning is a present activity with a future 
purpose. If we live in our memories more than in 
our purposes, we stop exercising our minds; we 
stop educating our emotions. 

Finally, a fourth principle: A mind that lives 
with spacious ideas is more likely to keep its youth 
than one that lives with narrow ideas. A person 
vitally interested in securing social, legal, and 
economic justice for all people is, for example, 
likely to seem younger than a person dedicated to 
the perpetuation of race and class prejudices. 
He will seem younger because his spirit can move 
around in a larger space without experiencing 
either hate or fear, both of which rapidly age the 
human being. A person, again, who will stop to 
study the make-up of a flower or to see in the 
starry heavens the glory of God will be likely to 
stay young longer than the person who cannot be 
bothered about anything that does not have an 
immediate practical value. For, again, the spirit 
that chooses a wide space as its province will be 
able to move more freely than the spirit that is 
shut up tight within its own little concerns. 

It is often astonishing—and heartening—to see 
how the insights of our great religious teachers 
and those of our modern psychologists confirm 
each other. Certainly they confirm each other when 
it comes to the principles of mental and emotional 
vigor. He who lends himself to life remains alive; 
he who is niggardly in the giving of himself re- 
ceives niggardly returns. His ill-nourished spirit 
grows old before its time. 
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KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR 


HE great number of women in war indus- 

try and other outside work is both im- 
pressive and heartening from the point of 
view of the war effort. Are things as satisfac- 
tory in the homes these workers leave behind? 
In some cases, yes; in others, no. The situ- 
ation is one of growing importance, and every 
parent and teacher has a stake in its effective 
handling. This article is concerned with de- 
termining the facts and suggesting ways and 


means of preventing loss to all concerned. 


HAT is the effect of industry on women, 
\\) and what is the effect of women on indus- 
try? When and why are women taking 
jobs? How are they accepted by men workers? 
When a woman is employed in industry, what is 
the effect upon her relations with her husband? 
Upon her children and her family life? Do most 
husbands take a fair share of home responsibili- 
ties when their wives work? Do most women want 
to go on with their jobs after the war? All these 
questions are of great significance not only to the 
persons and families immediately concerned but 
to the future of the whole world. 

During these war years there has been an un- 
precedented flow of women into industry. Figures 
from the Department of Labor show that more 
than sixteen million are employed in industry at 
the present time. The press recognizes that what 
is happening to women is news, and one can 
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scarcely pick up a newspaper or a magazine with- 
out noting several items or articles about women 
at work. 

These stories float in from all over the United 
States, England, and Canada. For example, there 
was recently an item in the Seattle Times telling 
of a shortage of seamstresses to work on soldiers’ 
uniforms in London; the girls were being offered 
much more for their manual dexterity in airplane 
factories. 

Perhaps one result of the present situation will 
be a greater monetary recognition of what hereto- 
fore has been belittled as ““woman’s work” and 
poorly paid. If so, it will mean a substantial gain 
in human as well as economic understanding. 

The idea that women can only do certain jobs 
is fast disappearing, for today, surely, woman’s 
place is everywhere—from administrative and 
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clerical jobs with the WAC, WAVES, Spars, and 
Marines to jobs as butchers, barbers, slaughter- 
house workers, fighters of forest fires, riveters 
in airplane factories, and welders in shipyards. 
Some of these jobs even require women to lift 
heavy buckets and climb high upon the masts of 
ships! 

At the present writing, 50 to 60 per cent of the 
workers in the Seattle shipyards are women. The 
few jobs for which they are considered ineligible 
are those requiring muscular strength, and these 
are being eliminated as employers install machin- 
ery to simplify operations. Many a job that for- 
merly required the full strength of a man can now 
be carried out by a woman, with the light touch 
of two fingers. 

About 50 per cent of the women working in 
Seattle’s war industries at present are married, 
and these may be classified roughly in two age 
groups—eighteen to twenty-four and thirty-three 
to forty-five. The largest number of workers fall 
in the second age group.* On the whole, however, 
in this city, which is a typical war production cen- 
ter, women with two or three small children have 
not gone into industry to any extent. Many with 
one small child have done so, as witness the thou- 
sand youngsters registered in our nursery schools 
for the children of war workers. 


Men and Women 


g fo MOST interesting aspect of this whole matter 
is the genuine heartiness with which women 
are accepted by their employers, foremen, and 
fellow workers. Although some foremen are likely 
to be skeptical at first, after a few weeks they 
become thoroughly “sold” on the idea of women 
working. They find women, on the average, more 
serious and conscientious than men, and more 
painstaking. Women, they say, are particularly 
valuable at jobs that take patience and care, such 
as driving rivets and handling big sheets of 
aluminum that must not be scratched. 

The attitude of men workers toward the women 
is one of good comradeship, fair play, and decency. 





*These facts and the following report on attitudes and 


adjustment are based on interviews with personnel direc- 
tors in the three shipyards and the two branches of the 
Boeing Aircraft Corporation in Seattle. 





They have definitely accepted the women as com- 
rades, and they are very understanding about 
showing new women how to handle tools. No 
rough talk is permitted in the presence of the 
women, and all foremen stress courtesy. Efforts 
have been made to keep the plants cleaner and to 
install better cafeterias and rest-room facilities, 

Irn nearly all trades women are accepted as full- 
fledged union members, even in those that have 
heretofore maintained an almost monastic mascu- 
linity—the boilermakers’ union, for instance. In 
some, membership is granted only for the dura- 
tion; in others, women are accepted as valuable 
leaders. In one southern city, for example, a wom- 


an was elected president of a shipbuilders’ union.* 7 
Such women realize that they are blazing trails; 


they are as proud of their pioneer status as were 
their grandmothers who came across the plains in 
covered wagons. 


Nevertheless there are indications that women’s _ 
attitudes and basic reactions to their work are — 


quite different from those of men. Their main rea- 


sons for taking jobs are personal: “My son is in ~ 


the air force in France, and I have to work to keep 
my sanity.” “My husband was lost at Wake Island, 


and I’m building ships to kill more Japs.” “My 


brother is in it, and I want to do my part too.” 


They are in deadly earnest about winning the war. ~ 


It is believed that most of the older women are 
looking forward to quitting work and returning 
home when the war is over, but many of the 


younger ones intend to keep right on working. ~ 


“The women didn’t go back after the last war,” 
they say, “and we’re not going back after this 
one.”’ Some of the older ones feel the same. One 
said, “I expect to quit work after the war; but 
when I think of quitting, every time I see one of 
those beautiful bombers flying over I get a home- 
sick feeling.” 

Two other primary motives are the need for 
recognition and the need for adult comradeship. 
Foremen find they cannot use hard-boiled tactics 
on women; they must make them feel that they are 
really important and that their work is recognized 
by the company and the country. One company 
sends letters to the girls explaining in detail how 
their own work contributes to the war effort. This 
device has brought excellent results. 

From the point of view of comradeship, it is 
significant that when women become attached to 
a foreman or forewoman and develop a group feel- 
ing for their fellow workers in a certain section 
of a plant, they object to moving into another, even 
at a higher rate of pay. Men, on the other hand, 
are eager to move up, since a job to them is an 
end in itself. 





*From Paul V. McNutt, “The Margin Now Is Woman 
Power,” Fortune, February 1943. 
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Many plants that have had marked success in 
dealing with women employ women as personnel 
directors and often also as foremen. The idea 
that women will work better for men seems errone- 
ous. They like to work for a woman who under- 
stands their family problems, how they feel 
about their homes, their husbands, and their chil- 
dren. A good woman personnel director can iron 
out many difficulties. 
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The Family Problem 


ERSONNEL Officers agree that a woman with a 

family really has four jobs she feels responsible 
for: her husband, her children, her house, and her 
outside job. Absenteeism is notably greater among 
women with families. If the husband is ill, the wife 
stays home to take care of him. (The husband 
never stays home to take care of her, however!) 
If the housework piles up too high (since in many 
instances she is too tired to tackle it after her 
working day), she takes a day or so off to get 
caught up. If Johnny has the measles she may 
have to take two weeks off to care for him (Father 
never thinks of “spelling’’ her), and even if she 
hires someone to nurse the sick child, she is usu- 
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ally distracted and only half efficient until he is 
well again. 

Because of these difficulties of married women, 
a number of industries have cut one eight-hour 
shift in two, making it possible for more women 
to work only four hours a day. After a fair trial, 
many of these plants report “a great increase in 
happiness.”* This arrangement seems to be ideal 
for married.women if they must also carry a full 
load of home duties. Lady Simon reports that cer- 
tain English plants have tried both four- and six- 
hour workdays, as well as the plan of working 
three days a week on alternate shifts. Some of our 
own plants are considering a similar plan whereby 
one woman works the first three days of a week 
and another the last three. 

A mother’s working full time has varying effects 
on the life of her family. If she cannot get anyone 
to care for her children and no help from her hus- 
band with: home chores, her health and spirits 
may both be seriously affected. Companionship 
between husband and wife is apt to suffer, since 
the wife must attend to the housework during her 
husband’s free time. Increase in fatigue, irrita- 
bility, and lowered home standards often do great 
harm to the children. 

On the other hand, where there are good nurs- 
ery schools available and if the husband assumes 
his share of home chores, family happiness may 
definitely increase. An interesting testimonial was 
made by the dean of men at the University of 
Washington in a recent address. His wife has a 
clerical job in the shipyards, and their two small 
children go to the campus nursery school. He 
says, ““We have never been so happy or enjoyed 
each other so much. Every moment that we have 
together now seems doubly precious.” 

A tendency noted among industrial workers is 
that older husbands never help their wives at 
home, whereas many of the younger ones do. This 
seems to indicate a hopeful trend and may indeed 
be ushering in a new day for homemakers. It is 
certainly consistent with American ideals of de- 
mocracy and fair play. 

Probably the most devastating effect of the full- 
time employment of mothers upon child growth 
and family life occurs not in families with small 
children but in families with school-age children, 
particularly those in early adolescence. Parents 
seem primarily concerned with the physical care 
of children too small to care for themselves, and 
it is here also that society has been most con- 
cerned and active. Yet the greatest number of 
employed women come from the group who have 
school-age and early-teen-age children, according 
to both the reports and the policies of the War 
Manpower Commission. But even when after- 
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school care for school children is offered, many 
families do not take advantage of it, although 
this year more than two hundred and fifty ele- 
mentary and junior high school students are 
benefiting from Seattle’s after-school activity 
centers. 

A rather shocking fact came out of a study of 
the schedules of two hundred and three working 
mothers in a seventh- and eighth-grade center in 
one of Seattle’s least fortunate neighborhoods. One 
hundred and fifty-two of these women had re- 
quested swing-shift hours, not so much for the 
10 per cent additional pay as for the opportunity 
to get the housework done in the morning and to 
step out of the house when their boisterous chil- 
dren come home from school. In the great majority 
of these cases, the father was on the swing shift 
too. There was some companionship between 
father and mother as they went to and from work, 
but their eleven- to fourteen-year-old children 
were left to fend for themselves. 

The results in some instances have been most 
unhappy. Children are often left entirely on their 
own until midnight or one o’clock in the morning. 
And present trends indicate that the only sharp 
rise in delinquency is among children in the early 
teens—thirteen to fifteen—rather than among 
the older adolescents, who tend to become some- 
what stabilized by outsic2 jobs of their own. 


The Need for Education 


yi HIS neglect has come about because neither so- 
ciety as a whole nor the majority of employed 
women realize that the most important aspect of 
a mother’s job is the personal growth of her chil- 
dren. Too often mothers think of housekeeping as 
their main function instead of considering it as 
merely one contribution to the happiness and per- 
sonal growth of every member of the family. 
When it comes to a choice, housekeeping is given 
first place and the children second. 

In working for sounder standards of home life, 
standards that will put human values first, prob- 


ably our greatest need just now is for community- 
wide programs of education for family living. The 
present chaos can be utilized as an opportunity 
for growth. 

One of the most hopeful and least developed 
channels may be found in the elementary grades of 
our public schools. Schools, using actual family 
experiences as a background, can interpret family 
life and its values even at the earliest levels. They 
can invite parents to participate in planning and 
school projects. By such means both children and 
parents become more receptive to education for 
family life and develop a greater appreciation of 
its importance. Parents gain a definite respect for 
their own immediate job as guides and guardians 
of youth. 

As a focal point from which to spread family life 
education throughout school and community, it 
is hard to imagine anything more strategic than 
the cooperative play groups in which mothers 
work under trained guidance to provide educa- 
tional play experiences and group living for their 
children. Here youngsters are impressed with the 
fact that “mothers are teachers too’’; they learn 
about smaller children by helping to make play 
equipment for them and by joining in their parties. 
High school students can use these groups for 
more formal observation, not only of child growth 
but of mother-child interaction. 

Most important of all, however, the young par- 
ents become aware of the value of an intensive 
study of children’s needs, and they themselves 
grow through joint responsibility and cooperation. 
In addition, since each mother (except the one in 
charge) assists only one morning a week, she has 
four mornings free for volunteer war work, for a 
part-time job, or for avocations and hobbies. 
Fathers, too, have been drawn into parents’ meet- 
ings and planning groups, have helped set up 
play yards and equipment, and have thereby be- 
come more active partners in family affairs. This 
is excellent. Bringing up children is a partnership 
enterprise, and neither father nor mother can 
achieve the best results alone. 





THE WEDDED 


Marriage is a thing you’ve got to give your whole mind to. 


STATE 


— IBSEN 


The sum which two married people owe to one another defies calculation. It is an infinite debt, 


which can only be discharged through all eternity. 


Better be half hanged than ill wed. 


Try praising your wife, even if it does frighten her at first. 
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LL children live for a time in a world of glowing imagery where 
dreams gild the edges of the dullest day. It’s true that some chil- 
dren abandon this world with little regret. These are the “practical” 
ones, like Peter’s brothers in Mr. Coffin’s tale. The sensitive, imagina- 
tive ones like Faraway Peter leave it only with great reluctance and 


never quite forget the magic experiences of beauty and of mystery. 








ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


brothers called him. If he wasn’t buried in a 

book and unable to hear a word when his 
older brothers wanted him to come fishing with 
them, then Peter was buried in the small, airy 
house he had built for himself up in the old hem- 
lock tree over the Upper Spring—watching the 
blue-devil darning needles dart over the golden 
bubbles of water below. 

Peter wasn’t ever within a thousand miles of 
the other boys who were forever going off to 
spear flounders or build a bridge across the cul- 
vert. Folks thought he was there on the farm, 


Petes « PETER. That was what his 
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but he wasn’t at all, really. He was somewhere 
else, "way off on the other side of the ocean. He 
kept the width of the world between him and his 
busy brothers. “Faraway Peter,” that was what 
they had nicknamed him. 

For one whole summer Peter lived in Bagdad. 
His chunky body was there on the farm, all right, 
up by the kidney-bean patch. It was spread out, 
belly-side down, on the sweet pasture grass, and 
its bare heels were turned up to the July sun. 
Peter’s body had to be there; it was his father’s 
orders. For that year the bull had taken it into his 
head to push over the bean-patch fence and let 
his wives stray into the garden. He did it to prove 
his strength and win his wives’ applause, but he 
always did it when no one was watching. He 
would be gentle and well behaved as a lamb if 
anybody was around. Even a small boy with 
tousled hair was enough to keep the bull from 
showing off and breaking down the fence. So 
Peter had been delegated for sentry duty. 


His sopy did it, all right. But Peter’s mind, 
under his yellow curls, wasn’t there by the garden 
fence at all. It was on the other slope of the 
world. It was in Arabia, in the valley of the 
Euphrates River. For right under his turned-up 
nose Peter had his father’s Arabian Nights, and 
he had read himself so deeply into the book that 
every time he looked up, he saw twenty jinns 
watching him where Hector, the bull, and his 
harem stood in the shade of the big pine tree, 
chewing their summer cuds. And over there be- 
hind the pine tree, that wasn’t a white American 
thunderhead twelve miles high. It was a huge 
marble palace with shining gates about to swing 
open at any moment and let out a cavalcade of 
fine Arabian horses and camels loaded down with 
sacks of diamonds and rubies and emeralds—and 
princesses. The cavalcade would draw nearer and 
nearer, until it was right among the sweet ferns 


ll 


and bayberries of Peter’s rocky upland pasture. 

At times Peter could hear the loud halloos of 
his brothers as they splashed and swam under the 
oaks down at the shore, but his brothers were no 
part of the world he was living and breathing in. 
That world was all made up of glittering deserts 
and men with jeweled daggers ready to cut one 
another’s hearts out, and sudden doors, set into 
the sides of mountains, opening and letting Peter 
see into the heart of the world and behold vast 
caves of treasures. And the air above him whistled 
with brass horses skimming over his small salt- 
water farm; behind their bright ears they had 
keys, which you turned one way to make them go 
faster and another to make them alight and set 
you down. Peter was in clover. He was in Bagdad 
all those long, bright summer days. 


Tue BOY tried his best to be like his brothers 
and do their kinds of things—when they were all 
going and coming from school, when they were 
cutting and carrying in the stovewood, when they 
all went to bed together at night. But always his 
books and his thoughts kept coming in between 
Peter and his brothers. Peter would say some- 
thing to Edward and then slip right away into a 
book or a thought he liked, and Edward would 
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shout and jeer and sing out, “Wake up, Peter! 
Put your hand out and see if you are in bed!” 

Peter was far away. It bothered him sometimes 
that it was so. He did his best to come home and 
stay with his brothers while he was working and 
playing with them. He tried to be what his father 
called “practical” and do as the others did—try his 
new jackknife on a birch’s bark, skip a stone over 
the water. He wanted to be a good swimmer and 
a fisherman and a climber of trees, just like his 
brothers. He wanted to, hard. But somehow he 
kept slipping back into the far away. 

The small boy had learned to swim. He couldn’t 
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swim any farther than Edward could spit, his 
brothers said. But he could go that far. And that 
was something, for a seven-year-old. He would 
swim a good deal farther some day, when his legs 
got longer and he could kick them out sideways the 
way Edward and the frogs did, instead of just 
splashing them up and down. 


Bur PETER had not even caught a fish yet. He 
had helped. He had pulled in an eelpot all by his 
own strength, and there had been three great eels 
in it when he took out the stopper and dumped 


the pot into the boat. But that wasn’t really catch- . 


ing eels with his own hands. Edward said so, any- 
way. Eels in a pot didn’t count. 

Edward was kind of hard on Peter. He meant 
well, but he was hard on him. He didn’t give his 
brother time enough to learn to do things. He 
wanted Peter to do things all at once. He wanted 
Peter to become a man in one jump. 

And now, today, the small, stocky boy sat with 
his bare knees clasped in his hands and gazed out 
on the water of the bay. This was his ledge he was 
sitting on. Nobody else on the farm knew it was 
here. Peter had discovered it. He had crept under 
the low boughs of an enormous hemlock and had 
come upon this place—a clean, gray, square ledge, 
with lichens on it like sofa cushions, easy for a boy 
to sit on. The ledge jutted right out into the bay, 
and it had deep water under it, and long trees of 
rockweed reached up toward Peter out of dark 
water and caught the sun. He could not see bottom 
there. It was like looking into the starry sky at 
night when the northern lights were dancing. For 
the sun-glints were dancing deep down there in 
the dark water, growing fainter as they got deeper. 
Peter loved this place. He had had some of his 
nicest faraway thoughts looking down into that 
shining water. No one knew where he was. No one 
could disturb him. Edward and the others could 
never find him here. 

And now Peter’s eyes began to grow darker 
and larger. For a whole box of jewels had suddenly 
come open down there among the swaying trees of 
the rockweed. Emeralds and diamonds and amber 
stones! 

It was a fish. The boy bent low over the water 
and held his breath. It was a cunner, he could see 
now, but not the grayish, dull fish he had so often 
helped to skin. Not like the fish his brothers 
caught, the cunners that Peter had helped to eat 
after they had been skinned and fried in the 
kitchen. 

This fish was a living fire! This was a thing made 
out of rainbows. Gilt spots swelled and contracted 
on its sides. Blue fires ran along its spine. Every 
scale was tipped with a diamond. Under the mov- 
ing fins were twin little rainbows. The fish was 
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nudging his nose against the 
orange balloons on the rock- 
weed, browsing for all the 
world like a cow. 








Au oF a sudden, the small 
boy sat up very straight. 
This big fish was very near 
the shore. He was almost at 
the top of the water! At last 
Peter could catch a fish! It 
would be easy to catch this 
one. He could drop the hook 
right down where this big 
beauty of a cunner could 
grab it. And Peter could see 
just when the fish had the 
bait in his mouth, and he 
could yank him out the way 
he had seen his brothers yank 
fish out of deep water. 

Quick as a chipmunk Peter 
was back in under the hem- 
lock boughs, through the 
woods where the lady’s-slippers grew, up at the 
toolshed, and into his brothers’ chest of fishlines. 

No one was around. He got a line on a reel. Then 
he rushed out of the shed and broke into a run 
over the meadow golden with dandelions, plunged 
into the woods again, and threw himself under 
the hemlock. He was back on his ledge, his heart 
pounding like a hammer. 

The cunner was still there! 

Peter sat down hard on the clam he had brought 
for bait, cracked it without making a sound, tore 
out the trembling head and skewered it on the 
hook, just as he had seen Edward and the other 
boys do. He payed out two feet of line. Two would 
be enough, for the fish was almost at the top of the 
nearest tree of rockweed. 

The small boy lowered the bait and hook into 
the water. He wasn’t breathing any more at all 
now. He didn’t dare to. He dangled the clam’s 
head right before the cunner’s eyes. 

There was a vast splash. Peter yanked. He 
went over backward, heels over head into the hem- 
lock—reel, line, and all. He opened his eyes among 
the boughs. There was a great sound of flapping 
among the hemlock spills. He put out his shaking 
hands and felt a great aliveness. His two hands 
closed upon it and gripped tight. 

He had caught his fish! He had joined Edward 
and his big brothers forever! He would rush to 
the house and yell and make them all come and 
see what he had. He would show them. They 
wouldn’t call him Faraway Peter any more! 

Peter took his hands away. The fish was nearly 
quiet now. He had grown gentle. He wasn’t prick- 
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ing out his thorny fins or 
flapping his tail any more at 
all. Only his jaws were mov- 
ing, and they were having a 
hard time to move. Peter 
could see what he had. 

The fish wasn’t a large one 
at all. He was small. Out of 
the water he looked awfully 
small. He wouldn’t be more 
than two or three bites for 
Peter when he was cooked. 

And all the rainbows and 
jewels were gone. There 
wasn’t a thing left but just 
gray scales, and they were all 
fouled with dirt and dead 
hemlock spills. All the light 
had gone out of the fish. He 
was a poor little dirty thing 
having a hard time to 
-~a)4 breathe. 

Mette); Peter suddenly felt very 
‘ sorry; his eyes felt dry and 
salty. The fish was quiet under his opened hand. 

The little boy rolled over on his knees, scrambled 
out of the hemlock boughs, and leaned headfore- 
most out over his ledge. He plunged his arm up 
to the elbow in the cool bay. He opened his hand. 
The fish floated out, free. But he lay on his side, 
and the spills still stuck to his sides; he sculled 
feebly about. Peter watched the fish trying to come 
back to life. He hung over the poor thing with 
widened eyes and tautened body. 
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Ar LAST the little diamonds were coming back. 
The fires came back, too. The hemlock spills floated 
off the scales. The cunner straightened up with his 
fin standing high, as a cunner’s fin should. He 
paddled down, deeper and deeper into the glooms 
of the bay. And as he went, all over his body came 
out lights like the Milky Way on an August night. 
So he went down deep, twinkling, and wasn’t 
there any more. 

Peter let out the great breath he had held in. 
He began to breathe deeply and slowly again, the 
way the fish was doing now. He lay there on his 
belly, his eyes filled up with faraway stars. He 
grew very happy. He was far off in his old, beauti- 
ful thoughts. 

He would always be Faraway Peter, in all his 
happiest moments, all his life long. He would 
catch fish, all right, when he was older—big ones, 
too; big as Edward’s biggest. But not little ones 
and not ones that were all covered over with 
jewels and rainbows and had so hard a time 
breathing when they were pulled out of water. 

Faraway Peter went home walking on air. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING © 
IN EDUCATION? 





® I live in a small town in a state of less-than-average 
wealth, and most of that wealth is concentrated in 
a few cities. We read glowing reports about the new 
schools of the postwar years, but with our limited 
local resources there is little we can do to improve 
the schools in our community. The state might help 
us, but it doesn’t. Our state department of educa- 
tion has only a small staff and a meager budget. 
The state superintendent is elected every two years 
on a partisan ballot, and our state board of educa- 
tion is composed of a few elected officials whose 
main interests lie elsewhere. So the state gives us 
neither leadership nor financial aid. Is there any- 
thing we can do to get an up-to-date state depart- 
ment of education and a better state system of 
school support? 


bane problem is that of many thousands of 
school districts in the United States, because, 
unfortunately, in many states the school finance 
systems, the departments of education, and the or- 
ganization of school districts have lagged many 
years behind the needs of the times. 

But there is much that you can and should do, 
for unless the public schools move promptly to meet 
the urgent educational needs of postwar years, the 
present system may find itself supplanted by a 
Federal educational system. 

Let me invite your attention to recent events 
in the state of Iowa, which until a few months 
ago was strikingly similar to your own state on 
most of the points you have brought out in your 
letter. 


T HE PEOPLE in Iowa decided that the need for 
improvements in education was too pressing and 
too important to permit a piecemeal attack. Two 
years ago the governor appointed the Iowa School 
Code Commission, including three members of the 
legislature, one school superintendent, and two 
lay citizens. The commission employed two experts 
and went to work. On July 1, 1944, it presented to 
the governor a set of twenty recommendations 
and an accompanying set of bflls designed to raise 
Iowa to a front-rank position in its state provi- 
sions for public education. 

Now note what happened. This report of the 
Iowa School Code Commission was made known 
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to the people from one end of Iowa to the other— 
not alone by the Iowa State Teachers Association, 
which properly assumed the leadership, but also 
by many organizations of parents and other in- 
terested lay citizens. 

I was in Des Moines at the time of the 1944 
convention of the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion. At one session representatives of the Iowa 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Grange, 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, the League of Women 
Voters, the American Association of University 
Women, and four other state organizations prom- 
ised their support to the commission’s recom- 
mendations. 


Tue RESULT? Thirteen of the commission’s twenty 
proposals were enacted into law at the 1945 Gen- 
eral Assembly. Some, to be sure, were considerably 
modified by the legislature, but in every case there 
were clear advances. Marked progress was made 
in five major areas—in state support for public 
schools; in reorganization of school districts; in 
provisions for teacher retirement; in the raising of 
standards of certification for teaching; and in 
state aid for special services, such as transporta- 
tion for pupils and the education of handicapped 
children. On only one major matter was action 
deferred—the reorganization of state and county 
school systems. 

Iowa is decades ahead of where it was six 
months ago—because the people of Iowa had the 
courage to tackle big problems and to tackle them 
all together, because of the able and farsighted 
leadership of Agnes Samuelson and other officers 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association, and be- 
cause of the vigorous support of organized parent 
groups and other organizations of lay citizens. 
Much remains to be done, of course, but the task 
ahead will be far easier because of this magnificent 
beginning. 

If you can get a copy of the May 1945 issue of 
Midland Schools, read the more complete story 
there. Take courage from Iowa’s example. And go 
to work in your own state! 
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® Do you know of anything that is being done to help 
war veterans keep well informed about the political 
and economic outcomes of the war and about prog- 
ress in establishing a world organization of nations 
to maintain peace? 


WROTE that question myself because, in this 
I last issue of the school year, I want an opportu- 
nity to tell the readers of the National Parent- 
Teacher about an educational service to war vet- 
erans that has been carried on at the University 
of Denver during the past four months and that I 
hope may soon be found in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the nation. 

There are now some two hundred and forty war 
veterans enrolled in our university. As we con- 
sidered how the university might best serve these 
young men and women, this thought occurred 
to us. 

“These veterans,” we said, “have more at stake 
in the outcome of this war than any of us. They 
have given up years of their lives to help win the 
war, and many of them bear the marks of battle on 
their bodies. Moreover, the war veterans as a 
group will for decades exert a powerful influence 
on America’s foreign policy and its course of ac- 
tion in international affairs. Here in our colleges 
and universities are many of the future leaders of 
veterans’ organizations—and in the years to come 
their number will be multiplied many times. How 
important it is for our nation, and indeed for the 
whole world, that the war veterans’ influence shall 
be grounded on sound information and in the abil- 
ity to think straight and clearly on international 
problems.” 

So we invited to dinner a group of eight leaders 
among the veterans, and around the table and 
afterward we shared our ideas with them, asked 
for their reactions, and told them that the univer- 
sity was willing to help them in any way they 
might indicate. 


Tue outcome, in brief, was this. The veterans 
decided that they would meet at dinner for each 
of the next three weeks to talk about some of the 
“hot spots” of international relations that were 
developing in the course of the war. They asked 
the university to supply an authority on the sub- 
ject of each week’s discussion, who would intro- 
duce the topic in a twenty-minute talk. General 
discussion around the table would follow for the 
next hour. All veterans in the university would be 
invited. 

That was in January, when the British and the 
ELAS were fighting in Greece and “‘Greece” was 
the topic of the first meeting. Twenty veterans at- 
tended, and the discussion was so spirited that the 
chairman adjourned the meeting only with diffi- 
culty, thirty minutes after the appointed time. 
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Next week the topic was “Poland and Russia,” 
and the next “Argentina,” with a former Ameri- 
can ambassador as speaker. The experimental pe- 
riod of three weeks was over, but it didn’t even 
occur to anyone to ask whether the meetings would 
be discontinued. - 

Sixteen meetings have now been held, and if 
one may judge by attendance and interest, they 
will continue indefinitely. Last week an official 
of the Treasury Department gave the “kickoff” 
talk on the Bretton Woods Monetary Proposals, 
and there followed the most lively and best in- 
formed discussion I have heard on this exceedingly 
difficult and complex subject. A special occasion 
is planned for veterans and their wives when 
Chancellor Cherrington, who is now a consultant 
to the United States delegation at San Francisco, 
returns to give a firsthand report of that mo- 
mentous conference. 


In APRIL the University of Denver invited rep- 
resentatives of veterans’ groups in all the col- 
leges and universities in the Rocky Mountain and 
Western Plains region to attend an all-day session 
on the San Francisco Conference and America’s 
part in world policy. Thirty-eight veterans from 
nine institutions joined forty-one from the Uni- 
versity of Denver to hear Lieutenant Colonel T. V. 
Smith of the University of Chicago, Dr. T. Z. Koo 
of China, and our former Ambassador to Para- 
guay, Wesley Frost. A two-hour discussion fol- 
lowed, on the topic “The Veterans’ Part in the 
Formulation of American Foreign Policy’—and 
thus the seeds of the idea were spread abroad 
through the region. 

I have written the above in the hope that some 
of you who read this may be in a position to help 
start similar groups in your communities. This is 
a service that all educational institutions owe to 
veterans. Even more important, it is a service 
that we owe to our nation and to the cause of an 
enduring peace. 





HIS department, which made its first ap- 

pearance last fall, is designed to give par- 
ents the sound and reliable information they 
need to serve shoulder to shoulder with the 
teachers of the land. Under the direction of 
G. L. Maxwell, Dean of Administration at the 
University of Denver, questions concerning 
educational principles and practices will be 
answered, frequently with the help of special- 
ists in various fields. Readers of the National 
Parent-Teacher are offered a special invita- 
tion to refer their questions to Dean Maxwell. 
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Allergy.—There are so many different allergies—and so 
many different substances are involved—that a doctor 
specializing in the treatment of allergic patients has to be 
familiar not only with botany, chemistry, and pharmacy 
but with textiles, furs, cosmetics, and cookery. He must 
know all about condiments and flavorings, and he must 
know the ingredients of cleaning fluids, soaps, and sol- 
vents. Dye used by furriers is an allergen to some per- 
sons. A few other possible causes of allergic reactions— 
there are actually thousands—are plant pollen, flaxseed, 
orange juice, strawberries, turnips, milk, and the smell 
of orris root. 


News.—It seems that women can keep secrets after all. 
An official in the War Department in Washington has 
announced that girls who have been tried out on hush- 
hush jobs for the government have done exceedingly well 
at keeping secrets and that more women will be employed. 


Resourceful?—It is reported that in one of our South- 
western states there has been a rush business in feed ‘for 
livestock—not because there are any starving cattle, but 
because the feed is packed in bags of gaily flowered print- 
ed material, and women, ufiable to get such material 
from the regular sources, are buying it to make dresses 
for themselves and their children! 


Anything To Say in Rebuttal?—A forum of about five 
hundred children under fourteen in one of the schools of 
New York City recently announced its conclusion that 
racial and religious prejudice among young people is 
mostly the fault of their parents. The question is cer- 
tainly worth considering. 


Trainmobiles.— The American Red Cross operates two 
“‘trainmobiles,’”’ which go as far toward the front with 
the fighting man as is at all possible. These are equipped 
with all sorts of comforts, conveniences, and emergency 
supplies. There is a kitchen with an efficient machine 
for making doughnuts, and the outfit has often served 
these, with coffee, to four hundred men per hour. 


Beginning.—The first motion picture production took 
place in Thomas A. Edison’s laboratory in Menlo Park, 
Orange, New Jersey, on October 6, 1889. It is perhaps 
not generally known that Edison himself experimented 
not only with the motion picture itself but with sound, 
trying to combine the two and thus anticipating what 
has since been done by others. 


Forerunner.—One of the first railway cars operated on 
the principle of a sailboat. It ran on rails, but the pro- 
pelling force was the wind. If there was breeze enough 
to fill the sails, the car sometimes attained a speed of 
fifteen miles an hour. 


Leave It Alone.— The drug benzedrine, which has been 
publicized unofficially here and there as a quick remedy 
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for fatigue, is a powerful medicament and should not be 
taken without a doctor’s permission. With this drug, as 
with every other potent medicinal substance, the best 
rule to observe is ‘‘Better be safe than sorry.” 


Progress.—With the caption ‘Under the Spreading 
Welding Torch,”’ one of our metropolitan newspapers 
reports that the old-fashioned blacksmith shop has 
learned a thing or two from modern technology and that 
worn-out horseshoes are being built up by means of the 
electric torch. The shoes need not even be removed from 
the horse’s hooves. 


Vital Need.— Victory gardens and home canning will be 
even more important this year than they were in 1944, 
Last ‘year’s victory garden output made up about 40 
per cent of the nation’s food yield; this year we are told 
that the percentage must, if possible, be brought quite a 
bit higher. 


A Chance To Serve.—Readers of the National Parent- 
Teacher will recall Dorothy Ducas’ article in the January 
issue about the grave shortage of physical therapists for 
treating infantile paralysis patients. Skilled workers are 
also needed to help rehabilitate our tens of thousands of 
war wounded and our many thousand crippled victims of 
accident and disease. Free education in physical therapy 
is now available to qualified men and women. The Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis has allocated 
$1,250,000 to train some 1,000 new therapists at once. 
Physical therapy is a highly specialized, highly respected 
profession, and its rewards—in terms of the relief of hu- 
man suffering—are great. For application blanks and 
further information write the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New York 5, New 
York. 


Wishful Thinking.— Wartime shortages and restric- 
tions have caused many a householder to think wistfully 
of the gadgets that will once more be available when the 
war is over. Estimates of postwar requirements to meet 
popular demand during the first year of peace include 
7,500,000 electric clocks, 20,000,000 radio sets, 5,000,000 
electric refrigerators, 10,000,000 electric irons, and 4,500,- 
000 electric toasters. 


Bridal Finery.— Parachutes, which are made of the fin- 
est nylon, are being used extensively as material for wed- 
ding frocks. Sent home by paratroopers when their use- 
fulness is over, these have a double sentimental value, 
military and matrimonial. 


It Has Its Drawbacks !— The early appearance of spring 
this year, though presumably welcome to everyone, was 
not without its little disadvantages. In certain parts of 
New York State the bumblebees got back ahead of the 
flowers. Result: they went zooming after shoppers who 
were carrying baskets full of vegetables! 
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quacy in any sport. He will not want to 
appear before his friends in the role 
of a beginner. 

At about ten or twelve any child can 
learn to swim quickly and easily. He 
can see the many possibilities for hav- 
ing fun in the water, and he has an 
excellent incentive for learning as 
quickly as possible. Six is about the 
earliest age at which he can become in- 
terested in learning any 
particular stroke. At 
this age he 
can be per- 
- guaded_ to 
learn the 
crawl stroke 
just for the 
beauty of it. 
Before six 
swimming is 
entirely a func- 
tional thing 
and has no es- 

thetic value what- 
soever. The young 
child does not want to 
swim the crawl be- 
cause he wants to 


| e keep his head up to 
| At Home in the see where he is going. 
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He wants to keep his arms under water 
because it is easier that way and speed 





W is relatively unimportant. The dog 

ater paddle is a stroke that meets his needs 
OUR child can and should learn to swim now. If he WIMMING is fun, as any young- 
is old enough to talk he is old enough to understand ster knows. Just being in the 
that he must hold his breath when he goes under water water is fun, and when you can 


and that certain movements of his arms and legs will take 
him where he wants to go. If you have infinite patience and 
can see the process from the child’s point of view, you can 


swim besides, it’s wonderful! But 
swimming is a great deal more than 


teach him yourself; if not, you had better let someone who funs it’s one of the wenldo Rem 
understands both swimming and children do it. forms of exercise. It’s health-giving 

There is no need to tell most parents why children should and vital, and it can be a very pres- 
learn to swim. It is common knowledge that swimming is ent help in time of trouble! Teach- 


one of the best of all sports; that it means fun, racing, play- 
ing water games, diving, and just relaxing, not to mention 
its emergency value. — R . 
0 Something should be said, however, about the age at which ehid’s develagenents; Thin, cole 


ing a child to swim is a contribu- 
tion any parent can make to that 


a child should be taught to swim. Do not let him get into sets forth some of the main-line 
+ adolescence without having learned, for by that time he is principles and offers a precaution 
approaching the age when he feels embarrassed by inade- or two against hurrying the process. 
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quer your preju- 
dice in regard to 
this lowly stroke, 
and let him use it. 


perfectly; so con- | 


Water Babies 
at Work 





HEN teaching 

swimming toa 
child between two 
and six, remember 
first of all not to 
expect him to ad- 
vance very fast. He is having a great deal of fun 
in the water anyway and has no desire to learn a 
new skill unless he can see immediate possibilities 
for having more fun in that way. The water depth 
should range from that at which a child can com- 
fortably sit to that which is over his head. At first 
it is best not to have him try anything more than 
wading, sitting, splashing, and playing. Floating 
toys, a little pail, and small objects that he can 
pick up from the bottom in very shallow water 
are all desirable aids. 

After he becomes thoroughly accustomed to his 
new environment he is ready to be shown new 
ways of having fun. He will blow bubbles with 
his mouth under water in imitation of you, later 
submerging himself farther and exhaling from 
his nose to produce bubbles. This is very important 
in preventing sinus and ear trouble. Teach him 
to exhale very gently from his nose whenever he 
is under water in order to keep the water out. 
Later he will unconsciously modify this practice 
to maintain enough air pressure in his nose to ex- 
clude the water. 

Now he is ready to have fun under water— 
counting his fingers, touching a certain spot on 
the bottom, and diving for stones and other arti- 
cles of buried treasure. All this involves opening 
his eyes under water. To encourage him always 
emphasize the positive—never the negative. Sug- 
gest that he keep his eyes open so that he can 
see your fingers or find a sunken treasure. Do not 
tell him the water will not hurt his eyes; he won’t 
think of that possibility until you mention it. 

As he maneuvers himself about under water 
he discovers (with your help) that he can move 
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in the direction he wishes to go by kicking his legs 

and moving his arms in a dog-paddle movement, | ( 
After what will seem to you an interminable 

length of time, he will begin to use this same stroke 

on top of the water. Progressing from this stroke 

to the crawl is a very slow process. It involvesif/ 

stretching the legs out behind and kicking from | 

the hips rather than from the knees, taking a 





longer and slower stroke with the arms, putting Th 
the face in the water so that he need not make an Isl 
effort to hold his head up, turning the head to one ’ 
side to breathe, and finally bringing the arms for- chi 
ward over the top of the water rather than under- tal 
neath. Do not expect this process to work itself of 
out in one summer, and do not hurry it too much. dre 
The child’s purpose is to have fun, and even if del 
yours is to have him display his ability you should ow: 
keep in mind that his purpose is the more im- | 
portant of the two and that he is achieving it. git 
wh 

“Easy Does It”’ lib 

jee IS MAY sound like a very simple process with ' os 
practically no teaching necessary—which is far 6p 
from true. This article merely gives the broad out- ea 


line of the process and makes no mention of the 
details, of which there are many. Nevertheless 
any parent who knows how to swim and who has 
patience and imagination can teach his child to 
swim. If you run into difficulty it will often hel 
to imagine yourself in the child’s place and say t 
yourself, “If I were thinking as this child thinks, 


ot 


what would be the next logical step?” wd 
A child of three | su: 
can be taught to 
swim a crawl pie 
stroke that is al- wi 


most mechanically of 
perfect, but he W 








THE IMPORTANT thing is not so much that every child should be taught, as 
that every child should be given the wish to learn. 
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does it only i in 

please an _ adult; jas 

too many adults | tens 

force adult stand-| gr 

ards and adult pur-) 46, 
poses on children. | 

The important} — 
thing is to watch’ 
for motives that are real to the child. When he can | 
see reasons for the things he is learning, he will 
advance from one stage to another quite naturally. 

—JOHN LUBBOCK (9 
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day in June—and we were doing an unusual 





oT" WAS early morning of an unusually lovely 


a 
u thing. We were having guests for breakfast! 
y | They were old family friends on their way to Fire 
n Island, New York, for the summer. 

e Excitement was in the air. Through the en- 
fm chanting June morning floated the ever-delightful, 


¥ tantalizing odors of bacon and coffee, and the smell 

f | of hot, yeasty rolls browning. Our two boys were 

1. dressed and on tiptoe, for breakfast could not be 

if delayed beyond the early hour set—six o’clock—if 

d our friends were to catch their boat. 

1- Promptly our guests arrived, their two little 
girls ecstatic with the intoxicating thought of the 





whole summer by the sea, to say nothing of their 
| liberation from school several weeks before their 
classmates were out. ‘““Here we are, here we are,”’ 


th} = they caroled happily. “Yes,”’ chimed their mother, 
ar | “right on time—and honestly, we were nice to 
t- | each other up until just the last few minutes.” 

he 

* Solving a Perennial Problem 

as 

to | OW DIFFICULT it is for a family to be “nice 
| to each other” regularly and consistently! 
t 


What a complex problem to build and keep fam- 
cS, ily relationships vital and smooth: to check and 
guide, but not restrain too much; to be fertile in 


«| suggestion, but not to overdirect. 


to 


; As I think back, I am grateful for an idea we 
v 


| picked up somewhere along the way—I forget now 





al. where—an idea that has helped to set the tone 
ly of our family life and s»lve some of its problems. 
he We had striven for a gracious, harmonious weav- 
re ing of our many divergent interests, but often it 
Its} seemed as though our life were a hodgepodge of 
Its | incompatible plans and desires, and we all re- 
ad- gretted the sometimes heated arguments that all 
ur-' too often destroyed our domestic tranquillity. 

en. 

ant 

" HE family council really works—this has 
vill been proved again and again. Fathers, 
lly. mothers, and children find the deepest pos- 


sible satisfaction in the strength and security 
it gives them, the sense of family unity and 
solidarity it builds up. The family described 
in this article went a step farther and discov- 
(9 ered that the family council, like many an- 
other good idea, breeds good ideas of its own. 
Their discovery is well worth consideration. 
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OUR WORLD COUNCIL—AT HOME 


GRACE JACKSON MITCHELL 


This idea was to have a family council to 
discuss together in friendly, relaxed fashion any 
grievances any of us might have, to offer each 
other suggestions for greater harmony, and to 
talk over freely any problems of mutual interest. 

Since we were all enthusiastic about the family 
council idea when I spoke about it at supper, we 
decided to try it, and formulated our own rules 
at once. They were quite simple and have governed 
us ever since. We decided that any member could 
call a council, to be held immediately after supper 
while we were still at the table. This was the one 
time of day when we could be sure of being to- 
gether and in an unhurried frame of mind. It was 
further decided that each member would be al- 
lowed to say his say with no interruptions at all, 
and that, after all sides had been heard and all 
possible viewpoints aired, the decisions reached 
would be binding on all concerned. However, an- 
other council could be called if anyone felt, after 
mature reflection, that justice had miscarried. 

As Gordon carefully expressed it to a friend, 
“We have a family council at our house. We still 
have to do what Mother and Daddy say, but it 
gives us a good, safe feeling, because, no matter 
what comes up, we can tell our side!” 

At that time our older son, Keith, was just en- 
tering his teens, and he was so entranced and 
dazzled by a whole new world of ideas in electricity 
and radio and everything related to them that he 
was utterly unaware of time and positively antag- 
onistic to the least demand of routine. Those were 
the years when he raced down to breakfast morn- 
ing after morning, incompletely dressed, or (if 
by some miracle he had remembered all his 
clothes) with hair untouched by comb or brush. 
This “very imperfect ablutioner” would, however, 
always have thought up some new questions for his 
father, who, luckily for Keith, is an engineer! 
When finally reminded of his ungroomed condi- 
tion, he would look bewildered and then impatient- 
ly go up and complete the uninteresting details. 

To Gordon, almost five years younger, routine 
was an expected and natural part of life. Instinc- 
tively he lived so smoothly, got along with people 
so easily, and enjoyed being one of the “gang” so 
much that he needed to be constantly stimulated 
to achieve his own best individual work. 

In putting our plan into action, we were a little 
self-conscious at first, but this was soon overcome, 
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and we found ourselves discusSing our 
current problems in a friendly, cooper- 
ative way. The thought was constantly 
stressed that, besides being individuals, 
we were a family unit: that everything 
anyone did affected everyone else, and 
that many things not wrong in them- 
















selves were wrong if they interfered 
with the rights or privileges of some 
other member of the family. 

By starting out with the constructive 
side of the issues that presented them- 
selves, by trying to remember to praise 
where praise was honestly due, we kept 
the tone of our council meetings genial 
and happy. Some of our criticisms of 
each other were fairly severe (and 
Mother and Daddy received their 
share), but a quiet, dispassionate dis- 
cussion aimed toward finding the rights 
of the questions at issue seemed to help 
everyone concerned, and to give us all 
freer minds. Any little irritations could 
be disposed of here, and often helpful 
countersuggestions were received. 


The Plan in Action 


W OULD YOU like to listen in on a typi- 
cal family council? It might sound 
about like this: 

Mother: You boys have been keeping 
your rooms very much neater lately. It 
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makes the whole house look better, and I surely apprecite it. 

Daddy: Keith has been doing a fine job on the lawn, too. 
But what about your tools, Keith? They seem to be strewn 
over my workbench and around the cellar, and I lose a lot 
of time just clearing a place to work. Couldn’t something be 
done about that? 

Keith: I know that, Daddy, but I just realized the other 
day that since I had outgrown my workbench and given it 
to Gordon, I don’t have any really good place to work. Do 
you think I could have that old kitchen table in the cellar, 
Mother? 

Mother: Well, yes, I guess you can have that table. I’ve 
been using it to spread my ironing on, but I can get along 
without it. 

Gordon: Speaking of ironing, Mother, do you think it 

could be put in our rooms a little faster after it’s done? 
If I have to run downstairs to find a shirt it takes a 
lot of time in the morning, and today I was almost late 
to school. 








© Ewing Galloway 


Mother: Yes, I will certainly try and see that the clothes | 
are put upstairs more promptly. You see, they are a little 
damp after being ironed, and they have to dry out. 

Keith: Mother, I have an idea. Suppose we say that if all | 
of our clothes are not in our rooms in the morning, we don’t | 
have to make our beds that day. Could that be a bargain? 

Mother: Yes, I think it is fair to say that. 

Keith: Hooray! Don’t forget to be absent-minded, Mother! 

Daddy: I'd like to call everyone’s attention to the fact that 
someone, or a friend of someone, is marking up the walls of | 
the playroom with colored chalk. I’ve removed the marks 
twice, but it’s a nuisance. Is there any reason for it? 9 

Gordon: No, Daddy. 
him not to. 


Peter does it just for fun, but I’ll tell ! 
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What of the Results? 


I REMEMBER clearly one session when Gordon 
was rather severely taken to task for some 
misdeed. Each of us had our say, quietly but de- 
terminedly, and when we asked him what defense 
he had, he said, bravely holding back the tears, 
“Nothing. You’ve all said enough. I just won’t ever 
do that again.” 

Interestingly enough, when Gordon became in- 
volved in some youthful transaction of somewhat 
dubious ethics, Keith spoke up and said, “Well, 
Gordon, don’t you see we are all one family? Daddy 
pays the bills, and doesn’t cheat people; Mother 
doesn’t promise to do things she can’t do; and I 
try to be honest. As a family, we have an honest 
reputation, but if you aren’t honest you spoil it 
for all of us as well as yourself. If just one mem- 
ber is dishonest, we aren’t an honest family.” 
Gordon was obviously impressed, so Mother and 
Daddy said nothing lest they mar the effect of this 
forthright observation. 

One evening after we had been holding the coun- 
cils for some time and finding them very helpful, 
someone made the happy suggestion that we spend 


- the rest of that evening together and call it “fam- 


ily night.”’ Since normally our interests are very 
diverse, and as the boys grew they seemed to be 
getting farther and farther apart, and since our 


session of thinking and planning together had 
given us a strong start on a feeling of family 
solidarity, we did follow some of our sessions 
with a planned evening spent together, on many 
a joyous occasion. 

Homework was done early in the day, dishes 
were stacked and forgotten, and the fun of the 
evening started right after the last discussion of 
the council. It might be an evening of games, or 
reading aloud, or music by a spontaneous amateur 
band; or perhaps we would all go to a good movie 
or a play presented by our local dramatic group. 
At any rate, we had a happy, companionable eve- 
ning together, always followed by party refresh- 
ments. 

Mother and Daddy tried during these eve- 
nings not to criticize the boys in the slightest way 
(not even to tell them to sit up!) but to treat them 
as adult guests. From the strain that this imposed 
on us, we realized how frequently we must have 
been making suggestions. 

Many nights the boys have willingly given up 
plans with their friends, saying, “Sorry, some 
other time; we are having family night tonight, 
and we just couldn’t miss that for anything.” I 
like to think that when Keith is away in the serv- 
ice, a few months hence, these nights of family 
fun and frolic will be among his choicest and 
happiest memories. 








LISTEN 


The Baxters Carry On—The P.T.A. Radio 
Program NBC Network, Saturdays at 1:30 
p.m. EWT 


June finds the Baxters as gay and active 
and unfailingly human as ever. Marge and 
Bill, who might be “that nice young 
couple” next door, are busy making re- 
conversion plans for the change-over from 
school to summer vacation. Janey, Bud, 
and Sandy cheerfully continue to present 
their parents with an array of daily prob- 
lems—some large, some small. Eavesdrop 
on this typical American family for an- 
other month to hear the last five broad- 
casts of the current season: “Shouldering 
Larger Loads,” June 2; “Home-Made Va- 
cations,” June 9; “Talent Should Be Fos- 
tered—Never Forced,” June 16; “Ap- 
prenticeship in Economics,” June 23; and 
“Lessons from the War,” June 30. 


AND YOU 





SHALL HEAR... 


Home Is What You Make It—NBC University 
of the Air NBC Network, Saturdays at 9:00 
am. EWT 


The thirteen-week summer series of this 
year-round program—sponsored jointly by 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—has as its theme “Hor-es Around the 
World.” Each broadcast will tell a dramatic 
tale about one of the United Nations in which 
real home life has been severely disrupted by 
war: Australia, Belgium, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Greece, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Nor- 
way, Poland, and Russia. Listeners will be 
given a glimpse of the homes in these coun- 
tries as they existed before the war and as 
they will be built again by the indomitable 
spirit of their people. 
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GUEST CONDUCTOR: 
JOSEPH MILLER 


National Chairman, Committee on Mental Hygiene 


® How can we parents teach our children that they 
cannot always be first in every situation in life—that 
the follower is quite often as important as the leader? 


HIS GREAT desire to outshine, outstrip, and out- 
distance is characteristic of both grownups 
and children who have a strong feeling of inferi- 
ority. So few children ever have all the love and 
understanding they need to help them face the 
difficulties and struggles involved in growing up 
in our complex civilization. As Karl Menninger 
says in his book Love Against Hate, “The great 
frustration which the modern child in civilized so- 
ciety suffers is not entirely due to the rigid curbing 
of his natural pleasures and unsocial habits; it re- 
sults also from the fact that he is deprived of the 
extra supply of love which his sacrifices require.” 
Instead of building up the child’s confidence in 
himself as a unique individual, many parents com- 
pare him unfavorably with his brothers, sisters, 
cousins, and playmates. They encourage a competi- 
tive spirit. Such a child comes to believe that he 
cannot be loved unless he is first in everything and 
that the degree of affection he will command will 
be in direct proportion to his competitive victories. 
No one can be a good loser if he feels that his 
entire standing in his family and community de- 
pends on winning. Only children and adults who 
are deeply secure in themselves and confident of 
the unwavering devotion of their families can 
gracefully and happily yield victories to others. 
Our entire civilization is geared to this competi- 
tion for first place. Our advertising stresses the 
“best,” the “largest,” and the “most outstanding.” 
Community competes with community in a des- 
perate striving for superiority, for ‘“firstness.” 
Children’s parents feel themselves unsuccessful 
unless they have improved upon every standard 
set by their own parents and have excelled their 
neighbors in as many ways as possible. 
It is interesting that competition for leadership 
is not nearly as keen among rural children as it is 
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Quiz Program 


among those in the cities. The easy, close-to-the- 
soil life of the country is a greater respecter of 
individuality. The leaders lead; the followers fol- 
low in a happy acceptance of their special roles. 


Tus WHOLE disease of “‘firstness” will have to be 
eradicated from our civilization before our chil- 
dren will be allowed to ease up on their striving 
for superiority and leadership. Until then it will 
be difficult to keep them from developing emotional 
and personality problems whenever they do not 
achieve their goals. 

Even under existing circumstances, however, 
the parent can help by loving his child understand- 
ingly and accepting him as an individual; neutral- 
izing his aggressive tendencies by teaching him 
to love others; and instilling in him the idea that 
democracy and religion have this one great 
thought in common—that the value of any person 
lies in his unique individuality. As soon as this 
individuality is compromised by an attempt to be 
something one is not, it loses its value as a link in 
the chain of life. 


® The last time I visited school, the teacher told me 
that my boy is intelligent but is not interested in his 
school subjects. What can I do to help him? 


VERY CHILD is born with the marvelous quality 
that Kipling called “’satiable curtiosity.” 
He wants to see and hear and touch and know 
about everything. He has a real scientific mind. 
But we adults often have no time—or we are lazy 
or sometimes even afraid—to answer and explain 
the questions of our children. How often have you 
seen a mother walking down the street, dragging 
her little child away from a store window with 
the remark “Mother has no time. She is in a 
hurry”! 

Sometimes when a child asks a question that 
his parents don’t know how to answer they do not 
like to admit their ignorance. They either ignore 
him or tell him “You want to know too much.” 
And when he asks about such subjects as the 
origin of life, death, and religion, they say, “You 
are too young. You will find out when you grow 
older.” 
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No wonder such children often stifle their curi- 
osity; sometimes they even become afraid or fee} 
guilty about their inquisitiveness. And that’s the 
way they stop being interested. The six years of 
their lives that pass before they go to school is a 
long time. During those years parents can either 
develop their children’s interests or destroy them. 

Last winter, for example, I visited a home where 
a little three-year-old girl wanted to see the moon 
and the stars before she went to bed. Her mother 
did not hesitate for a moment. She dressed the 
child warmly in her winter clothes and took her 
outdoors to show her the marvels of the skies. 

I know a father who every Sunday takes his 
children to a zoo, to a museum, to various parts 
of the city, to the country for picnics, and to other 
interesting places. And one father and mother 
have acquired an additional college education 
simply by looking up in the encyclopedia the an- 
swers to the questions of their three children. 


Wauen THE fortunate children of these parents 
enter school, they bring with them the habits of 
inquisitiveness and curiosity; they are interested 
in every new discovery, every new fact. And when 
they are doubly fortunate, in finding a teacher 
who not only answers their questions gladly but 
even challenges and fosters their curiosity, they 
will grow in knowledge and stature. 

When I read about the large percentage of chil- 
dren who land in our juvenile courts because of 
truancy and when I hear complaints about poor 
attendance in our Sunday schools, I wonder if the 
reason is not a lack of those admirable parents 
and teachers who are enthusiastic and know 
how to make children enthusiastic too. When 
we adults analyze our lasting interests and hob- 
bies we are quite likely to discover that we ac- 
quired them not because we were forced to but 
because we caught them by contagion from per- 
sons who were vitally interested in them. 


® Many children seem to be extremely nervous now- 
adays. They bite their fingernails, drum their fingers 
on tables and desks, and altogether exhibit a general 
lack of self-control. Can these symptoms be due to 
physical causes, inadequate rest, or the tense time in 
which we are living? 


HE WORD “nervousness” is often used for any 

kind of distressing behavior that cannot be 
classified under one of the popular headings in the 
list of transgressions against adult standards. 
Even a lively child who disturbs the peace and 
comfort of adults is sometimes called nervous. But 
in most cases a nervous child is tense and restless. 

A child may be nervous for physical reasons. He 
may be suffering from malnutrition or from fa- 
tigue due to poor sleeping accommodations, irregu- 
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lar and short sleeping hours, or inappropriate 
working conditions. He may have a touch of 
chorea. Every nervous child should undergo a 
physical examination. If he is physically healthy, 
the discomfort probably arises from some dis- 
turbance in the sphere of his emotions. 

The nervous child is very likely to be an insecure 
child. He may feel unwanted at home or inferior 
in school. He may feel insecure because he is not 
as strong as the other children in his play group. 
Perhaps he feels discriminated against because of 
race, religion, or social status. 

Nervous reactions are often unwittingly encour- 
aged by parents and teachers. For instance, a child 
may normally receive little attention. He is just 
one of the family or the class. For some temporary 
reason, or even through boredom, he grows fidgety. 
He chews his pencils and nails or experiments 
with grimacing. He is suddenly singled out and 
told that he is nervous. He receives a gratifying 
amount of attention and henceforth displays his 
nervous symptoms whenever he happens to crave 
attention. 

Homes ruled by nervous housewives, male or 
female, frequently breed insecure, nervous chil- 
dren. In such homes a little mud on the floor, a 
chair out of place, a mussed-up couch pillow, or 
any other evidence that the home is being lived in, 
represents a tragedy. The children dare not bring 
friends into the house for fear of disturbing its 
painful tidiness. 


Tuen, TOO, sickness, death, economic pressure in 
the family, heavy responsibilities, and a gloomy, 
anxious atmosphere in the home may be causes for 
nervous symptoms. Often the weight of such ca- 
lamities upon children cannot be avoided. There 
are instances, however, when children are har- 
assed unnecessarily by parents who worry with- 
out reason and see clouds where there are none. 

The best preventive of nervousness is an atmos- 
phere free of tension in the home and at school. 
True, war years are difficult years in which to 
rear a perfectly normal generation. The father is 
likely to be serving in the armed forces; the 
mother may feel anxious about him and about the 
weight of responsibility that rests upon her; she 
herself may possibly have a job. And all these fac- 
tors are additional wartime causes for nervousness 
in children. However, it is possible to eliminate 
many unnecessary burdens from the lives of our 
children. It is hard enough for them to face the 
difficulties of growing up. If we ourselves can live 
without fear of the future, with faith in ourselves 
and the human race, we can make life joyous. If 
we can transmit this spirit to our children, they 
wcn’t be nervous and anxiety ridden but courage- 
ous and unafraid. 
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the need for either wastepaper or tin cans. In fact, 

greater quantities of both these salvage items will be 
needed throughout the year 1945. Therefore, during the 
coming summer vacation, parent-teacher associations all 
over the country are again being asked to help keep the 
school children mobilized for salvage activities. 

Many large cities are planning to continue their waste- 
paper drives with unceasing efforts. St. Louis intends to 
keep up its regular program of weekly collections, under 
the sponsorship of the parent-teacher associations of the 
city. The OCD Waste Paper Salvage Committee is build- 
ing twelve hundred two-wheeled carts to expedite the 
hauling of paper to the 109 participating schools. All 
profits from the sale of the paper will be divided among 
the parent-teacher associations supervising the projects 
in their respective schools. 


[tte end of the war in Europe has in no way reduced 


Tue elementary schools of Chicago, whose students 
have been collecting an average of one million pounds of 
wastepaper a week, also plan to continue their program 
during the summer. School engineers and janitors will 
supervise the receipt and sale of wastepaper to authorized 
dealers, whose trucks will pick up the salvaged paper on 
specified days each week. The money received will be 
turned over to the auditor of the board of education, who 
will |keep it in a special account. Half the receipts will 
be donated to various veterans’ welfare funds. Then 
next fall the wastepaper account will be closed, and the 
remainder of the money will be distributed among 
the schools on the basis of the amounts of paper 
collected. 

It is hoped that smaller communities will also con- 
tinue their wastepaper campaigns through the summer 
months. The School-College Unit of the WPB Conserva- 
tion and Salvage Division is asking all state and local 
salvage officials to discuss with school authorities their 
plans for keeping the school children actively engaged in 
year-round salvage activities. Because parent-teacher 
associations cooperate so closely with the schools, they 
are particularly well fitted to sponsor such a program. 


Or the vital national need for this commodity, Benton 
R. Cancell, director of the Forest Products Bureau of 
the War Production Board, who is the highest authority 
in the country on the paper situation, has this to say: 
“V-Day in Europe will not end the critical shortage of 
paper, paperboard, and pulp which this country has ex- 
perienced since the outbreak of the war. In fact, as the 
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Troopers Moving! 


Army begins to shift its forces from the Western to the 
Eastern theater of war, the need for these materials may 
increase substantially. ...As an example of the tre- 
mendous increase in military requirements, the demand 
for V-boxes alonein the months of April and May has been 
running at the rate of 363,000 tons per quarter—almost 
double the requirements of last year. .. . Nearly 70 per 
cent of all the wastepaper consumed in this country in 
1944 went into. the manufacture of paper and paper- 
board products used directly and indirectly by the mili- 
tary services. 

“To produce the quantity of paper and paperboard 
necessary to meet our requirements, and to use our total 
supply of wood pulp most efficiently will require at least 
eight million tons of wastepaper during the year 1945. 
Any quantity under this amount will mean a very sub- 
stantial loss in the production of paper and paperboard 
and will seriously impair the production of V-boxes for 
overseas shipping containers, shell and ammunition con- 
tainers, bomb bands, and other war items.” 


Bors St. Louis and Chicago have used the Paper 
Trooper incentive materials successfully. Renewed in- 
terest can be expected to result from the recent announce- 
ment concerning a new salvage service medallion to be 
awarded all Paper Troopers who have collected two 
thousand pounds of paper since the opening of school 
last fall. This program, if adopted on a wide scale, will 
prove most helpful in kindling zeal for the summer sal- 
vage program. Salvage service medallions and other 
Paper Trooper materials can be obtained from the 
School-College Unit, Conservation and Salvage Division, 
War Production Board, 4427 Social Security Building, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Whatever the method used, each community should 
make use of its ‘‘child power’’ to collect wastepaper regu- 
larly throughout the summer. With one great victory 
accomplished, we still have a bitter struggle before us, 
and wastepaper is one of the many materials that can 
help to turn, the tide of war in our favor. Local presi- 
dents of parent-teacher associations can play an im- 
portant role in seeing that our national efforts on this 
essential score are not relaxed. 

Keep the Paper Troopers moving! The nation needs 
their help now and for many months to come. 


—EMERY W. BaALpurFf, Chief, School-College Unit 
Conservation and Salvage Division 
War Production Board 
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ioned in terms of the ideals of free people. 

The schools of America are, according to our 
proud tradition, schools for all the children of all 
the people. But it is not only children who attend 
them; parents and other adults who thought them- 
selves happily “liberated” years—perhaps many 
years—ago now find themselves enrolled in special 
classes or attending educational forums conducted 
with the growing needs of adults as their chief 
inspiration and guide. Since the people benefit by 
their schools, it follows that they must also assume 
responsibility for sustaining them. 

The imperatives of a good school are three: a 
sound program, efficient personnel, and adequate 
finance. When all these are guaranteed, satis- 
factory returns can be expected. But a community 
that tolerates mediocre programs, meager equip- 
ment, untrained and underpaid personnel, and 
insufficient school revenue is not setting the edu- 
cational stage for desirable results. It actually 
works to defeat the purposes of education as prac- 
ticed in our American democracy. 

In order to move in the direction of our Ameri- 
can goals, our schools should have broad and en- 
riched programs for all age levels; professional 
personnel with high standards and status; teach- 
ing aids in the form of modern equipment and 
ample library facilities; buildings and play- 
grounds constructed and operated with con- 
stant reference to children’s needs; and ade- 
quate financial support. 


[x schools of a free people should be fash- 


Program Roots and Program Fruits 


O BEGIN with, the school program is 

broader than a list of studies. It is more 
than the schedule of classes in the study hall, 
the scoreboard in the gymnasium, the experi- 
ments in the science laboratory, the class 
play on the auditorium stage. It consists of 
all the curricular and so-called extracurric- 
ular activities that make up the sum total 
of school life. It is all these—plus. 

To be effective the program cannot re- 
main static. It must be constantly improved 
in the light of changing conditions and new 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS— 
A Public Concern 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


ARSIGHTED pioneers gave America her 

system of free public schools. Today these 
schools stand as one of America’s biggest 
enterprises. Investors are many, and invest- 
ments are large. But shortsighted community 
leadership, by robbing the schools of their 
effectiveness, can ruin educational profits and 
deprive American children of their birth- 
right. Herewith an article that is needed— 
needed by all parents and all teachers. 





needs. The youth of today will be piloting air- 
planes all over the globe tomorrow. Living as they 
do in an air-minded age, they cannot be satis- 
factorily served with a horse-and-buggy curric- 
ulum. This does not imply that everything that is 
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old should be discarded and everything new be 
accepted. The task is to hold fast to the gains of 
the past, evaluate the needs of the present, and try 
new solutions to meet new problems. 

The people of a given community do not have 
to learn the art of curriculum-making in order to 
discover whether their schools are offering a 
modern program geared to the needs of the learn- 
ers. Let them observe the attitudes of the children, 
the general morale of the schools, the records 
made by the graduates both in college and in em- 
ployment. Let them take due note of studies and 
surveys that record the performance of their 
schools in comparison with others. They will find 
clear evidences of the extent to which the pur- 
poses of American schools are understood and 
embodied in their own community. And if they are 
serious enough to want professional advice, that 
service can always be found available. 


Up with the Standards 


URING THESE war years we have heard much 
about manpower. No matter how full the ar- 
senals, how overwhelming the supply of matériel, 
campaigns cannot proceed without an adequate 
supply of this commodity. 

The problems of peace are no less urgent. The 
war against ignorance and provincialism and 
prejudice is a perpetual one, and the battleground 
is the public school system. Regardless of the time 
and research spent in setting up the educational 
program the plans cannot materialize without 
“teacher power.” Teachers, too, must be trained 
and equipped for their work. The success of the in- 
struction and the returns on the school investment 
depend largely on the efficiency of those who serve 
the public in the schools. 

Good teaching requires wide knowledge, an 
understanding of children, and special skills de- 
veloped through training. Like the other skilled 
professions, it calls for specific preparation. The 
states vary greatly in their legal minimum re- 
quirements for 
the certification 
of teachers. The 
table that follows 
shows that eleven 
states permit per- 
sons to enter the 
profession after 
they have gradu- 
ated from high 
school or even be- 
fore; only eleven 
states require 
four years of col- 
lege training. 









MINIMUM AMOUNT OF TRAINING REQUIRED FOR 
TEACHING CERTIFICATE* 














Number of | 
Amount States 

Sy... §" Serer ererere 5 
Less than high school graduation............... 1 
Graduation from high school.................6.. 5 
Graduation from high school, plus— 
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PE SR 11 
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There are great and deplorable inequalities in 
some states. Children in rural areas are taught by 
teachers with low minimum training or no profes- 
sional training at all, while children in urban 
areas have teachers with prescribed qualifications. 
It is essential that we work toward equalization of 
educational opportunity if the American tradition 
is to be maintained. And the all-important factor 
—need it be said ?— is the teacher. 

The people should see to it that legislative bodies 
pass laws establishing proper standards for per- 
sons entering the teaching profession. As parents 
and taxpayers they have an obligation to see that 
teaching is more than a steppingstone to work bet- 
ter paid. Teachers’ associations are and should be 
active in promoting school legislation, but their mo- 
tives, however worthy, are sometimes misunder- 
stood. Lay spokesmen for education are needed. 


Teacher Value, Teacher Pay 


— IS another reason, equally valid but less 
idealistic, for the promotion of school improve- 
ment programs. The public is entitled to the best 
possible returns on that part of the tax dollar that 
goes to the schools. If the interests of the public 
and the children are to be served, teaching should 
be made a profession—not, as it has sometimes 
been called, a procession. 

Certain measures that tend to stabilize teach- 
ing and make it attractive as a lifetime career 
should be assured. Salaries should be adequate; 
teacher retirement and tenure should be provided. 
These are not matters to be discussed in the 
manner appropriate to interesting academic ques- 
tions more or less abstract. A real emergency 
exists at the present time. The war has thrust 
heavier responsibilities and new duties upon the 
schools. At the same time the salary crisis caused 
by rising living costs has driven thousands of 
teachers into better paying jobs in other fields. 

America must face the teacher shortage realis- 
tically, or else the education of today’s children is 
bound to be seriously affected. More than 100,000 


*Improved Schools Follow Improved Laws—Teaching 
Certification. Iowa State Teachers Association, Leaflet 
No. 7, 1942. 
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teachers have left the schools since Pearl Harbor; 
more than 200,000 are new to their positions this 
year. More than 10,000 teachers are paid less than 
$300 a year; 66,000 are paid less than $600; 360,- 
000 are paid less than $1200. Living costs have 
risen 22 per cent, teachers’ salaries about 7 per 
cent. Enrollments in teacher training institutions 
have fallen off alarmingly. 

The effects of the teacher shortage and of sub- 
standard salaries will be felt not only for the 
duration but for many years to come. Over- 
crowded classrooms, heavier teaching loads, the 
discontinuing of important subjects and services 
—not to mention the influx of less qualified per- 
sonnel to whom higher wages will be paid—will 
inevitably follow. 


Security for Teachers 


EACHER retirement systems help to build bet- 

ter schools. How? By maintaining efficiency and 
economy in the use of public school funds; by lift- 
ing the morale of the school personnel; by holding 
good teachers in public school service; and by 
enabling teachers to increase the effectiveness of 
their services through travel and further study. 

In fact, everyone benefits by teacher retirement 
programs. Children receive better instruction 
when their teachers are free from the gnawing 
fear of a destitute old age. Wherever there is an 
orderly procedure for retiring aged or disabled 
teachers, the people are assured of better returns 
on their tax money. And teachers who in old age 
are wholly dependent cost the taxpayers more in 
the long run than teachers who help to pay their 
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own way under a retirement program. 

Thirty-three states and Hawaii now 
have retirement security laws. In states 
that do not have retirement systems, 
school boards have no way other than 
dismissal to dispense with the services 
of teachers who are incapacitated by 
disability or advancing years. In states 
where sound retirement systems exist, 
teachers can be adequately rewarded for 
years of faithful service, and the best in- 
terests of the schools—and the children— 
can be met. 

Then, too, teachers should be relatively 
sure of retaining their jobs from year to 
year. The frequent and unnecessary re- 
placement of teachers is hard on children 
and financially wasteful. Teachers are in- 
capable of doing their best work when 
their nervous energy is being drained off 
by the uncertainty of reappointment. At 
present thirty-one states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii have tenure laws 
protecting some or all of their teachers. Provi- 
sions for tenure and retirement make it possible 
for teachers to embark upon their careers with 
confidence. 








Ours the Task, Now the Time 


HE ROLE of education in winning the war has 

been recognized by both our Allies and our ene- 
mies. If our schools and colleges are to continue 
their magnificient contribution to the war, if they 
are to expand and improve their services to the 
nation, if they are to serve as instruments of vic- 
tory, if they are to adapt their programs to the 
needs of peace—then they must be kept in vigor- 
ous and efficient operation. If they are to prepare 
for their role in the postwar period and do their 
part in reconstruction, they must be adequately 
supported. |. 

The teaching profession should perform its 
technical task with expertness; it should also ac- 
quaint the public with the needs, purposes, and 
achievements of the schools and encourage the 
people to secure necessary improvements through 
legislation or other appropriate means. It may 
have to become aggressive in overcoming apathy 
inside and outside its own ranks. 

Our pioneers did not sit on the bank of a stream 
waiting for all the waters to rush by before at- 
tempting to cross. Neither should we wait until! 
a more convenient time before correcting the 
weaknesses that interfere with the work of our 
schools. Bad conditions do not right themselves. 
It is for the people to look to their schools and 
see that they serve the needs of a free nation. 
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our language that carries greater potential power 

or blessing. With it as our watchword, there is 
nothing we may not accomplish, no utopia we may not 
build. What a community could offer of happiness and 
contentment, of comfort and security, if all its members 
really lived, thought, worked, and played together! 

We are too prone to use general terms glibly —manage- 
ment and labor, home and school, adults and youth, 
organization and cooperation. But what we really mean 
by them is only this: Let the employer and the worker 
learn to understand each other’s problems; let parents, 
teachers, and school administrators learn to understand 
what education costs and contributes—in short, what it 
means to themselves and their young folk; let youth 
share actively in the life and plans of the community of 
which they are a part. Then, and only then, will that 
spirit of togetherness make every life in every community 
in this country a life of rich fulfillment. 


[our tsnguss is a simple word, yet there is none in 


A NATION of such communities would indeed be truly 
invincible, in peace as in war. The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has within itself the power to unite 
various community forces so that what could not be 
accomplished by any single force may be brought to 
fruition by combined operations and unbroken cooper- 
ation. It has the power to foster the spiritual growth 
necessary to bring about the finest kind of community 
life. We parent-teacher members dare not fail to make 
full use of our vast potentialities as builders of a worthier 
life for all tomorrow, for if we do fail we shall be guilty of 
high treason to our own best selves and to our children. 
If we succeed, the entire face of the world will be changed 
—and how much for the better! 


Better Homes and Parents 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers recog- 

nizes that the home is the basic institution in our 
social structure. More than that, it sees the home as the 
training ground of good citizenship and the nation’s 
greatest source of united endeavor. 

During the stress and strain of wartime living and 
likewise in the period that will follow the cessation of 
hostilities, the home must be a tower of strength. This is 
a difficult assignment. The parents of the young people 
growing up in our midst—young people who will become 
the nation’s leaders— must be impressed with their great 
responsibility for protecting and preserving America’s 
home and family life. 

All too many of our youth problems today are caused 
by lack of parental care, by parental indifference, and 
by the absence of those influences essential to a whole- 
some family life. Accordingly, both parents, in every 
home, should realize and accept their obligation to de- 
velop in their children those understandings and atti- 
tudes that will make them effective members of the 
family group and of society. A child’s first lessons in 
good living, in sharing responsibility, and in the satisfac- 
tions of work are learned from his mother and father. 
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Together We Build 


From them he learns that a good home is founded on 
faith and confidence, affection and respect; on deference 
to the opinions of others; on respect for authority and 
for the laws of community, state, and nation. 

The National Congress also recognizes the essential 
human need for a deep spiritual faith. Religious training, 
patterns of religious conduct, and spiritual interests must 
be cultivated in the home if our young people are to 
enjoy a strong spiritual life. 


Ons OF the time-honored Objects of the National Con- 
gress is “‘to raise the standards of home life.’”’ If this 
Object is to be meaningful every effort must be made to 
assist homemakers to maintain healthful, happy homes, 
despite the trials of these chaotic times. A highly im- 
portant part of this task is to assure adequate care to 
young children whose mothers must be wage earners. 

Finally, it is the imperative duty of every parent- 
teacher association not only to put into action a well- 
planned program of education for home and family life but 
to exert a strong influence upon the schools so that they 
may give our young people sound and adequate training 
for home responsibilities. This training should be given 
to boys as well as girls, for homemaking today is a job for 
both men and women. 


Health and Physical Fitness 


HE HEALTH and fitness of America’s children also be- 
‘To. in the home, for if a child has healthy parents he 
is more than likely to enjoy good health himself. The con- 
tribution of both father and mother is essential. It has 
been said that of all the factors influencing the health of 
the child, a healthy mother is the single most important 
one. But this is still too narrow a statement. Complete 
family health cannot be achieved unless the father, too, 
is physically fit. Indeed any force that increases the 
unity of family living will play a large part in determin- 
ing the future health and fitness of the child. 

A healthful community is built on the foundations of 
good family health plus community enterprise. 
informed parents who have adopted a sound health pro- 
gram for their families can also promote community 
health by cooperating with teachers, health workers, and 
social welfare agencies. Active community programs are 
a vital step in developing nation-wide health. 


Tue TOTAL health of family and community depends 
largely on the application of scientific information in the 
fields of housing, safety, nutrition, preventive medicine, 
sanitation, and personal and social hygiene. Every en- 
deavor, every ingenuity, and every constructive idea 
must be brought into play to make available to everyone 
the scientific information we possess. Recognition of 
physical needs alone, however, is insufficient; emotional 





Well- | 









and intellectual needs must also be recognized in any 
program that aims to improve family—and thus com- 
munity—health. A complete health program will survey 
and meet the needs of the individual as a whole. 

The present shortages of medical, dental, and nursing 
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services emphasize one cardinal goal in the health pro- 
gram of the National Congress—the prevention of all 


forms of preventable illness. Here again the respon- 
sibility rests essentially with the family, for unless all the 
families in a community work together to prevent disease 
the goal cannot be achieved. 

What does this responsibility involve? In addition to 
carrying on our major health projects (including the 
Summer Round-Up of the Children and our school lunch 
program), it involves, first of all, the encouragement of 
complete health examinations at regular intervals for 
persons of all ages. It involves, too, an intensified im- 
munization program—especially for young children. It 
calls for an alertness to all existing conditions that 
endanger community health, cooperation with all com- 
munity health programs, and coordinated effort toward 
such ends as the organization of classes in first aid and 
home nursing. ‘ 

It extends likewise into the schools. Fortunately many 
school administrators and directors of physical education 
realize that a sturdy, sound physical fitness program is 
necessary at all times, not merely in time of war. A num- 
ber of courses of study designed to serve elementary and 
secondary students are already being set up in our public 
schools. These include health education, safety educa- 
tion, education for leisure time, and training in physical 
skills. 


Ir follows that teacher education institutions should be 
encouraged to develop courses that will train teachers in 
this all-important field. Not only will the skills they learn 
help them to help themselves, but they will be in a far 
better position to assist the young people they will be 
called upon to teach and to guide. Herein lies another 
responsibility of parent-teacher groups. As parents, as 
teachers, as members of a community, these groups can— 
working together—make their influence felt in these 
institutions no less than in all the other educational insti- 
tutions of the nation. 


Better Schools and Better Educational Programs 


E THE people want better schools. Agriculture, 
labor, industry, business, the professions—the home, 
the school, the church, the community —all these working 
together can build better schools, better programs of edu- 
cation, sounder educational standards, and more ade- 
quate school facilities. For the schools are literally of 
and by the people. Formal education, as it is carried on 
in the schools, mirrors public opinion. Educators and 
friends of education, therefore, should bear in mind that 
the attitudes and opinions of the people of a community 
should be directly reflected in its schools. 
Only through carefully coordinated and cooperative 
effort, however, can educational practices be improved. 





HE Executive Committee of the National 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, meet- 
ing in Chicago, May 23-24, adopted this doc- 
ument as the organization’s searchlights and 
compass points for 1945-46. The document, 
of first importance to all parent-teacher 
groups, will be further highlighted in a series 


of articles to begin with the September issue. 
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This does not mean that all such effort must be directed 
exclusively toward the schools. The schools are, to be 
sure, the source of an individual’s formal education, but 
education is both formal and informal, The churches, the 
businesses and industries, the organizations, and the homes 
in his community—all these and many other influences 
play a part in his education, either for good or for ill. In 
view of this fact it is highly important that parent- 
teacher associations strive to unify and coordinate all 
the educational forces, formal and informal, in their com- 
munities. 

In so doing they will, of course, place major emphasis 
on the schools, since formal education is the most impor- 
tant of these educative forces. Moreover, the develop- 
ment of better schools and of more adequate school pro- 
grams is an imperative in building the people’s peace. 


In THE schools, as in industry, the over-all task is to 
convert the program to a peacetime basis in terms of the 
postwar needs of the entire population. This task 
includes: 


1. Reconstructing the program in terms of personal 
needs, such as education for home and family living, 
guidance and counseling, character building and training 
for citizenship, and the special educational needs of 
veterans. 

2. Providing for a close relationship between the 
schools and other agencies serving children and youth. 

3. Insuring adequate financial support for the schools. 

4. Rebuilding the teaching profession. 

5. Appraising the structure of the school district in 
terms of its educational and economic efficiency. 

6. Understanding the significance of Federal aid and 
Federal relations to education. 


There is no short cut to the achievement of these tasks. 
Paths to better schools can be opened up only through 
cooperative planning and realistic programs of action in 
every community and at state and national levels. Better 
schools can’t wait; they are today’s problem, parents’ 
and teachers’ means of assuring a better tomorrow. The 
work of the parent-teacher association in the field of 
school education can be one of the most fundamental and 
hopeful undertakings in America. 


Good Citizenship 


F America is to become ever greater and better, her 
I citizens must be loyal, devotedly faithful in every rela- 
tionship of life; full of courage and regardful of honor.” 
So reads the ‘‘Code of the Good American,”’ and so runs 
the deep conviction of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 

The foundations of good citizenship, like all the foun- 
dations of the good life, are laid in the home, where the 
example set by a child’s parents has much to do with his 
later attitude toward society. Democracy—its privileges 
and responsibilities—should therefore be made the sub- 
ject of many family discussions. Education for citizen- 
ship is continued in the school, and the National Con- 
gress urges that both home and school should function as 
laboratories for the practice of democratic living. 

The teaching and exercise of the principles of good citi- 
zenship must include the teaching and practice of self- 
control, kindness, honesty, obedience, sportsmanship, 
responsibility, good workmanship, loyalty, teamwork, 
and dependability. Never has there been such a constant 
need for these human attributes. 

There will perhaps be an even greater need for them in 
the future, when we are no longer stimulated to our best 
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and highest efforts by the exigencies of war. The years 
to come will bring the true test of our citizenship, for as 
good citizens the American people will be called upon to: 


1. Give their sympathetic understanding to the prob- 
lems of our foreign-born and an appreciation of their con- 
tributions. 

2. Participate fully in the privileges and obligations of 
citizenship by voting intelligently, after making a careful 
study of issues and candidates. 

3. Instill in the hearts and minds of their sons and 
daughters a love of country and a spirit of service toward 
others. 


Let us, then, as parents and teachers continue to co- 
operate with character-building agencies, religious and 
civie groups, and all others who are uniting to create an 
America in which all classes, colors, nationalities, and 
creeds can pull together, work together, and build together. 

Only by the same kind of united, wholehearted effort 
that has sustained us in time of war can we pass the test 
of citizenship during the coming period of world-wide 
readjustment. Family, school, church, and community 
must join forces to see that America’s children of today 
become America’s good citizens of tomorrow. 


A Better Community Life 


HE WAR has made Americans community-conscious. 

To help win the war we have had to pool our efforts, 
combine our forces, act together as community groups. 
Thus the modern community—be it that smallest geo- 
graphical area known as a neighborhood, or a town, or a 
whole city—today thinks of itself as a unit. And rightly 
so, for the American people havé”’come to understand 
that if they are to win peace, prosperity, health, happi- 
ness, and freedom of opportunity for themselves and their 
children, they must secure those blessings also for their 
neighbors and their neighbors’ children. 

Each type of community has its specific problems, but 
because the center and heart of every community is its 
homes, many of these problems are grouped around the 
family. Disease, poverty, poor housing, malnutrition, 
juvenile delinquency, and adult crime must be controlled 
by the community, if that community is to be made a 
safe, wholesome place for all its children. 


Tue NATIONAL CONGRESS is concerned with children— 
with all children, believing that America must look to her 
youth to build a better world. All communities, therefore, 
should see to it that every child has a decent home in 
which to live; economic security; adequate health and 
medical services; libraries, churches, and recreation cen- 
ters; and an opportunity for education in the field for 
which he is best fitted. 

An immediate problem closely connected with the wel- 
fare of America’s children is that of caring for returning 
war veterans. A good community will devote its coordi- 
nated efforts to making all possible provisions for these 
men and women. In particular it will set up counseling 
centers where they may get the information they need 
about jobs, further schooling, government loans, and 
their personal adjustment problems. 

The parent-teacher organization is probably better 
fitted than any other group in America to promote com- 
munity action on problems pertaining to family living: 
first, because it is represented by its local units in the 
majority of American communities; second, because its 
half-century-eld Objects are all concerned with the wel- 
fare of children in home, school, and community. For 
this reason it asks its members—in all its 28,000 P.T.A.’s 
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—to redouble their efforts in the field of home and family 
living. This means not only forming study and discussion 
classes for adults, especially young parents, and utilizing 
fully such aids as the radio and motion pictures, but 
working hand in hand with other community groups. 
In such projects, as in all projects directed toward the 
betterment of the community as a whole, every available 
resource must be put to effective use. 


Bunpine a better community life also involves promot- 
ing mutual understanding and good will among the racial 
and cultural groups of the community. As parents and 
teachers it is our high responsibility to rear a generation 
of young people who will believe in democracy—in fair- 
ness and generosity to persons of differing races, back- 
grounds, and cultures. 

The National Congress, through its committee on Inter- 
national Relations and various other committees, has 
long encouraged all such endeavors. For the sake of the 
great world community of the future, as well as for the 
sake of all the children in all the smaller communities of 
this nation and other nations, the Congress urges concerted 
effort in this direction. 


An Appreciation of Cultural Values 


PPRECIATION. ‘‘When you’re at war,” says a charac- 

ter in Thornton Wilder’s play The Skin of Your 
Teeth, ‘“‘you think about a better life; when you’re at peace 
you think about a more comfortable one.” 

Shall we make that mistake again, as we now build the 
future? Or, shall we not, as planners of the better life, 
place a fair value on those aspects of living that lift life 
above the level of mere comfort? Some say that the war 
has placed too high a price on material values—on speed 
of production, efficiency, utilitarianism. Others say that 
we are rediscovering the permanent satisfactions of life 
because we are, momentarily, deprived of some of its 
comforts. The fact remains, however, that out of the in- 
humanity of war we must salvage and nurture the qual- 
ities that make man distinctively human—his search for 
truth, his urge to create beauty, and his capacity to 
appreciate. 

Appreciation, after all—not comfort, not momentary 
pleasure—is the true measure of man’s experiences. As 
parents and teachers, then, we must develop in children 
the capacity to appreciate—through wise choice, good 
taste, and good judgment; through adequate knowledge 
and actual creation of the various forms of art. More 
than that, we must make sure that the best that man 
has thought, imagined, and produced is made simply and 
easily available to all people. Only in this way shall we 
build a better life, not merely a more comfortable one. 


Currurat VALUES. Too often we have identified the word 
“‘culture’’ with a limited range of experience, especially 
in the field of literature and the fine arts, and a limited 
group of people—the leisured, upper-class group. Too 
often we have associated culture with a knowledge of the 
past, neglecting the present and future entirely. 

We are likely to forget that the word was originally 
associated with the idea of growth, of cultivation, of rich 
and fertile life. Here, as in almost all comparable cases, 
the first meaning of the word has the most of vigor and 
“point.”” In this sense the cultured person is one who 
grows and is concerned with his own growth—with the 
growth of his understanding of community needs, for 
example, and his growing ability to help other citizens to 
do something about them. 

The parent or teacher who works hard to cultivate an 
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understanding of the needs of children is a cultured per- 
gon. The person who looks at motion pictures critically, 
who evaluates the news as he reads it or listens to it, who 
tries to develop an intelligent point of view about na- 
tional and international affairs is a cultured person. 
Cultural values, therefore, are those values that are 
inherent in growth, in constant learning to do and be 
better. Every P.T.A. member should strive to develop 
these values in the young people of his community so 
that they may, as cultivated persons, live a life that has 
three dimensions—depth of understanding, breadth of in- 
terest, and height of aspiration. 


National and International Unity 


HE National Congress of Parents and Teachers has 

taken a clearly defined stand in the matter of planning 
for international peace and unity. At its January 1945 
Board meeting a statement embodying three major 
points was accepted by the Board on behalf of the mem- 
bership of the National Congress. P.T.A. members can 
have no better blueprint to guide their own activities in 
promoting this peace and unity. 

1. Recognizing that the future of civilization depends 
on the ability of nations to build together in the years to 
come and to accept a common responsibility for making 
and preserving peace, the National Congress urges the 
creation of an international organization, of which the 
United States shall be a member, with power to enforce a just 
and lasting peace. 

2. Recognizing that universal education is indispensa- 
ble in implementing the peace and in achieving security 
and well-being for all mankind, the National Congress 
recommends the establishment of an international organiza- 
tion for education, to provide for educational reconstruction 
and to promote a cultural understanding among all nations. 

3. Recognizing that the care, education, and protec- 


tion of children and youth in all lands are essential ele- 
ments in the achievement of human welfare, health, and 
happiness, the National Congress advocates the develop- 
ment of an intensive program for the care and protection of 
the children of the world. 


An INTELLIGENT public opinion must support our repre- 
sentatives in their efforts to establish political and eco- 
nomic security, unfailing justice, and universal human 
welfare. That intelligent public opinion is growing. The 
development of a workable international program de- 
pends on the effectiveness with which the people of this 
nation make it a part of their daily living and thinking. 
Parent-teacher members should study the proposals for 
a world peace organization and follow up this study by 
appropriate action in accordance with the policies and 
procedures of the National Congress. 

Underlying these forthright statements of belief is the 
conviction that international understanding and good 
will are but the reflection of the democratic habits and 
attitudes that are acquired in successful group living in 
home, community, and nation. Therefore, while we turn 
our attention to the international scene we must not for- 
get our duty to our own nation. We must see that it pro- 
vides opportunity for the best development of all its 
people; that it guarantees them the essential freedoms; 
that it gives each child an equal opportunity for educa- 
tion, since the hope of the world lies in the development 
of its children into wise and well-informed citizens. 

Unity is not attained without sacrifice. We have 
experienced the terrible sacrifice of fine young lives that 
victory has demanded; it is our turn to sacrifice, to win 
the peace for which those lives were lost. Good will must 
be our watchword; understanding, our goal. And when 
we have achieved that unity for which we strive, we shall 
have secured for every child his richest heritage—a civili- 
zation based on human rights and fundamental freedoms. 





WINDOWS ON THE WORLD 


AT OnIO STATE UNIVERSITY we believe that our future teachers should understand current affairs. We 
test our incoming freshman class and set a minimum score for entrance to junior standing, but our 
students do not do well on these tests. Many do not know the difference between the Baltic and the 
Balkans, the length of term of United States senators and representatives, or even the names of their 


own senators. 


Improvement of this situation requires the cooperation of parents and teachers. Parents must realize 
that these low scores reflect lack of interest and attention to current affairs in the home. If an understand- 
ing of local, state, national, and international affairs is prized and praised by the family, the job is half 
done. This means using maps, globes, and encyclopedias; it means reading and discussing the news; it 


means intelligent use of the radio. 


The same process must go on in schools and colleges. Units of instruction in how to read newspapers and 
magazines need to be given in both high school and college. Our college freshmen apparently read news- 
papers less now than they did in high school. They are so busy with their studies that they don’t have 
time to get an education. Their instructors are so anxious to see that students get an excellent background 
that there is apparently no time for getting an excellent foreground. 

Ignorance is a weak foundation on which to build a structure of world peace. Students are actually 


eager to learn; parents and teachers must be more eager to teach. 
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TAKE YOUR PLACE AT THE PEACE TABLE. By Edward L. 
Bernays. New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1945. $1. 


WELL-KNOWN public relations expert presents the how, 

where, when, and why of peace negotiations as they 
concern the individual American citizen. Pointing out by 
what small electoral margins great issues are sometimes 
decided, Mr. Bernays emphasizes every American’s part 
in the peace to come. 

Tipping the scales of public opinion, says Mr. Bernays, 
is a matter of efficient organization for work. Radio, mo- 
tion pictures, the public prints, meetings, direct-mail cam- 
paigns, and commun:ty group work can all help. Each im- 
portant medium is dealt with in a separate chapter of the 
book, and the best use of each is explained clearly and 
explicitly. No community leader or citizen interested in 
doing his bit to secure a lasting world peace can fail to 
find this volume both interesting and useful. 

For example, in setting forth the benefits of radio pub- 
licity, Mr. Bernays explains how to get sustaining time for 
broadcasts; how to use spot broadcasts most effectively; 
how to persuade commercial sponsors to allow time on 
their programs; and how to plan and arrange forums and 
dramatic presentations. There is a liberal description of 
various types of community events as they influence public 
opinion, with directions for making a luncheon, a dinner, 

‘a conference, a parade, or an award meeting effective in 
the right direction. 


Tue BUILDING of a just and durable peace is a task that 
must be performed, and any tool or blueprint that helps 
in its performance should be eagerly welcomed. This book 
is definitely a tool that can be used. If the ideas herein 
set forth were carried out in every community all over the 
nation, there would be small question of the result. 


ONE GopD—THE Ways WE WorsHIP Him. By Florence 
Mary Fitch. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard, 
1944. $2. 


AVE we not all one Father? Hath not one God created 
us?” With these words from Malachi, Miss Fitch 
opens the most satisfying treatment of this well-known 
text that has ever come to this reader’s attention. Here is 
one of those rare books that one can recommend unreserv- 
edly to be read again and again by every child and adult. 
This is a book about worship—the many ways in which 
Jews, Catholics, and members of the various Protestant 
churches worship the one God who is the Father of us all. 
In clear and simple language and with extraordinary un- 
derstanding and sympathy Miss Fitch describes worship 
services in synagogues and churches. With equal skill she 
tells of worship in Jewish and Christian homes. Through- 
out the book the emphasis is on the worship experiences 
of the child and of the family. Enough of doctrine is ex- 
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plained to make clear the meaning of the symbols and the 
acts of worship—but the doctrines are those that unite the 
worshipers of the one God, not those that separate them. 
Children and adults alike will be fascinated by the re- 
markable photographic illustrations in which the book 
abounds. Here one may see as well as read about the Jew- 
ish Passover, tephillin, and the Menorah; the Catholic 
Mass, confessional, and confirmation; and the public and 
private devotions of Protestants. Most striking of all are 
the radiant and beautiful faces of children of all faiths— 
graphic proof of the reality of worship in childhood. 


Mucu IS written and said nowadays about the need for 
intercultural education. Half a dozen or more national 
organizations are engaged in promoting mutual under- 
standing among people of diverse religious faiths. Yet 
how much remains to be done! If you are a Christian, what 
do you and your children know about the Jewish Sabbath, 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement, or the Pass- 
over? If you are a Jew, do you and your children under- 
stand the sacraments of the Catholic Church or the silent 
worship of the Society of Friends? 

Without exhorting her readers to espouse any faith, 
Miss Fitch simply and effectively practices intercultural 
education at its best. Her book, placed in the hands of 
children, will do much to develop understanding of and 
respect for the religious beliefs and practices of people of 
other faiths. —G. L. M. 


THAT Boy NIKOLKA AND OTHER TALES OF SOVIET 
CHILDREN. By Ruth E. Kennell. New York: Russian 
War Relief, 1945. 25 cents. 


HILDREN learn best through the imagination, and the 

four simply told stories in this little book will, by 
their imaginative appeal, teach English-speaking boys 
and girls a great deal about their Soviet contemporaries. 
The children to whom Miss Kennell introduces her young 
readers are like all children the world over. They love 
their parents, their homes, and their country. They are 
curious about almost everything. They are eager to take 
their share of responsibility. Indeed, two of these tales 
are heart-stirring reminders of the part Soviet children 
have played in the defense of their land. 


Ws: read first about Elsa, the little German refugee, 
who fled with her father to Moscow and repulsed a band 
of Nazi invaders singlehanded, thus winning the respect 
of her comrade Nikolka and of the Soviet government. 
Then the scene shifts to the fabled land of the Uzbeks, 
next door to Persia, where little Abdullah introduces his 
Moslem father to the marvels of modern farm machinery. 
The other two stories take the youthful reader to a newly 
industrialized Siberian city and to Stalingrad during that 
time of cruel and bloody siege. 

Such brief glimpses of that vast segment of the globe 
which is Soviet Russia open portals of understanding for 
America’s children. 
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POETRY LANE 


‘Day’s Beginning 
Dark hills climb to an opal dawn. 
Dark trees waken, stretch leaf and limb. 


Dark wings spread for an early flying 
Against a sky where stars grow dim. 


This is the hour for sleeping folk 

To turn, and open their drowsy eyes: 

To welcome the dawn that a turning planet 
Brings as an ancient-new surprise. 


Day’s End 


Earth has forgotten, now, all that the sun said 

Striding out boldly across the blue day. 

Blithe though his words, they have dwindled to silence. 
Earth, now, listens to what the stars say. 


What the stars whisper is all about sleeping — 

All about poppies folded for repose; 

All about bird-heads tucked under bird-wings; 
And dreams that walk soundlessly after eyes close. 


—BONARO W. OVERSTREET 


Summer Rain 


They look so queer, the people who pass by 
With shoulders bent, and over every head 

A black umbrella, held to hide the sky 

And make the rain fall on the ground instead. 


Because they shield themselves so carefully 

They do not feel the drops—clean, cool, and sweet. 
And all they ever’ know of summer rain 

Is splashing, muddy puddles at their feet. 


— ANNA H. HAYES 


Story at Evening 


“The leafy wall of thorns and roses quickens, 

The silent castle slowly disappears. 

Through bee-filled Junes the climbing tendril thickens 
While Beauty sleeps away the hundred years.” 


And she who reads lays down the fairy book. 
Her listening children watch her from their beds, 
Surprised and silenced by a far-off look, 

The story still continuing in their heads. 


She dreams, “‘ Beloved, while we are apart 
Back of the thorns and roses sleeps my heart.” 


— VIRGINIA BRASIER 


Songs from the Hills 


Let me go to the fields and the hills for my songs, 
Songs in the carols of birds whether it be summer 
Or winter, instrumental numbers from the creek 
And the wind, which play the year around 
But in different chords. Walk softly here, on carpets 
Of moss over the shaléd stone, through grass 
On the meadows of summer, or snow from the gray skies 
Of winter. This is a great cathedral; the services 
Are without end. Summer brings the song of the oriole 
From the June elm, the locust when the fields 
Radiate warmth. There is a new choir for the evening: 
The thrush in the darkening woods, the vesper sparrow 
In the open field where the sun spreads its last light; 
Accompaniments of bells where cows graze on the slopes 
Of the wild pasture. 

No season is without its choir 
And its orchestra. All through the year there are tunes 
From old organs; songs from the lips of the hills. 


— LANSING CHRISTMAN 


Response 


The wild flower seeds respond to season, 
And still the earth blooms for some reason. 


And there are spring and summer stars 
Moving in spite of man-made wars. 


A flower grows in the pasture wall 
As if its birth and death were all. 


Beyond our strife and discontent 
These coins of beauty still are spent. 


—SERGEANT DANIEL SMYTHE 


Sisters 


Marty had eyes like forget-me-nots: ¢ 
Mehitabel baked the bread. 

Marty had hair like a golden rope 

Coiled round her shapely head. 

Mehitabel had a way with things— 

Flowers, babies, and birds. 

Marty had dimples in her cheeks 

And lisped all the hardest words. 


When Honest John Carvel came to town 
To find himself a bride, 

Everyone guessed which one he’d take 
With his wealth, his land, and his pride. 
But Honest John paid his first brief call 
As Mehitabel baked some pies. 

He sniffed the air with an absent look 
Past Marty’s languishing eyes. . . . 


Mehitabel made him a wonderful wife 
With three small sons thrown in; 

And she never again looked in the glass 
To wish for a dimpled chin! 


—ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 
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War and the Little Red Schoolhouse 


A project designed to improve small rural schools 
in Tennessee was begun six years ago under the 
joint sponsorship of the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the State Department 
of Education. During the first two years the spon- 
sors stimulated improvement in one- and two- 
teacher schools by awarding certificates of merit 
to schools that presented evidences of progress 
in well-kept scrapbooks. So valuable was this ma- 
terial that workshop groups at George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, used it as the 
basis for a handbook for rural teachers. 

The number of good rural schools increased 
each year until the terrific impact of the war. 
Then good teachers in rural areas entered mili- 
tary service, engaged in war work, or accepted 
more attractive positions in larger schools. 

Several thousand emergency teachers were em- 
ployed to take the places of those who left. Most 
of these were placed in small rural schools. Hence 
many thousands of rural boys and girls are now 





Above, Dog Creek School, the workshop laboratory 
Right, a typical day at the workshop 
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attending schools kept open by untrained and in- 
experienced personnel. 

The crisis demanded immediate action. To- 
gether with the State Department of Education 
and Peabody College, the Tennessee Congress 
gave its enthusiastic support to the Small Ele- 
mentary School Workshop, held on the college 
campus from July 20 to August 25, 1944. The pur- 
pose of the workshop was the initiation of a state- 
wide preservice and in-service teacher education 
program that would prepare teachers for leader- 
ship in small rural schools and communities. 

Participants included representatives from 
twenty-one institutions approved by the State 
Board of Education for the training of elementary 
school teachers; superintendents; county elemen- 
tary school supervisors; teachers; and other per- 
sons interested in the improvement of small 
schools. The workshop was of unusual significance 
in that it provided the first opportunity for repre- 
sentatives of the teacher education institutions of 
Tennessee to work together on problems of mutual 
concern in the field of rura) education. 

To give reality to the workshop problems, the 
Dog Creek School, a rural one-teacher school lo- 
cated about twenty miles from Nashville, was 
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used as a laboratory. Last year an emergency 
teacher was employed; this year the school has a 
young teacher, just graduated from a teachers’ 
college, who was also a member of the workshop 
group. 

The Tennessee Congress was represented at 
the workshop by its president and by its school 
education chairman, who is also first vice-presi- 
dent of the National Congress. Several sessions 
were devoted to discussions of P.T.A.-school re- 
lationships in rural areas, and the representa- 
tives demonstrated in many ways the value of a 
good parent-teacher association in the total school 
program. 





Tue workshop was organized into three com- 
mittees to consider, respectively, the preservice 
training of teachers, in-service training, and the 
improving of small rural schools. After these com- 
mittees had prepared their reports, the group in- 
vited the presidents and deans of state teacher 
education institutions, county superintendents, 
supervisors, and district P.T.A. presidents to 
spend a day at the workshop. This was perhaps 
the most important event of the summer because 
the visitors heard the proposals of the committees 
and approved the following recommendations for 
| teacher education: 





1. Each institution in Tennessee that trains elemen- 
tary teachers should include in its curriculum certain spe- 
cific aspects of rural education. (These were listed in 
detail.) 


2. Each institution should sponsor a small rural school 
and cooperate with the local school personnel in making 
it a demonstration center for the preservice and in-service 
training of teachers, supervisors, and superintendents. 


3. Every professional course, in addition to student 
teaching, should include observation of, and participation 
in, school activities, as well as a study of individual chil- 
| dren both in the training school and in a typical small 
: rural school. 


4. Each teacher training institution should, in the im- 
mediate future, cooperate with the State Department of 
Education in planning a program of periodic and fre- 
quent meetings to continue the wark of the Small Ele- 
mentary School Workshop in improving teacher training 
curriculums. (There followed a list of matters to be con- 
sidered, such as professional qualifications for rural teach- 
ers, curriculums to fit these qualifications, the importance 
of general education for teachers, the problem of attract- 
ing and recruiting promising candidates, and the need for 
guidance and counseling in teacher training institutions.) 


5. The period of student teaching should be lengthened 
to include half a day of diversified participation and teach- 
ing for a period of at least twelve weeks in the senior 
year, and also extensive contacts with typical rural 
schools. 


6. A teacher’s experience in the field should not be 
credited as student teaching, and exemption from stu- 
dent teaching should be permitted only on evidence of 
» exceptional proficiency. 





—REBECCA D. DUNN 
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Youth Speaks for Itself 


“When our adolescent youth speaks from the 
heart, what does it consider its biggest prob- 
lems?” asked the Salisbury, North Carolina, Coun- 
cil of Parent-Teacher Associations early last fall. 

“If you really want to know our problems, we’ll 
find out for you,” answered the Victory Corps 
Council, the wartime name for the student organ- 
ization of Boyden High School. 

Then followed a period of intensive questioning 
throughout the school. From freshmen to seniors, 
all students were approached—in halls, in home 
rooms, and in classes. After each student under- 
stood just what the P.T.A. council was asking for, 
he wrote down, without signing his name, what he 
considered to be the most important problems for 
him and his classmates. When the statements were 
tabulated they revealed four major problems: 


1. Boy-girl relationships: “‘going steady,”” how late to 
stay out on a date, dates with servicemen, early mar- 
riage, parental restrictions, and ‘“‘petting’’ 


2. Postwar problems: unemployment, changes in vo- 
cational plans caused by the war, and world peace 
3. Recreation 


4. Becoming a good citizen 


When this tabulation was made known, the 
students’ reaction was, “This is interesting; let’s 
not stop here.” 

And that was the beginning of Youth Speaks, a 
series of radio dramatizations dealing with solu- 
tions for those four problems. Working under the 
supervision of the high school faculty guidance 
council and a social science teacher with extensive 
training in radio production, all the students who 
were interested in writing, prepared scripts. These 
dramatizations were submitted to a committee of 
adults who chose the best four. The winning 
scripts were entitled “This Wartime Youth,” 
“Youth at the Crossroads,” “Peace—What 
Then?” and “The Challenge.” Each was broadcast 
over WSTP, Salisbury’s radio station, on Monday 
mornings from 10:15 to 10:30, January 8 through 
January 29. 

Even though only four scripts could go on the 
air, everybody wanted to take part. Large num- 
bers of students tried out for individual roles; 
student technical assistants were selected; the 
music department offered its services. Then the 
whole student body listened to the broadcasts and 
discussed in home rooms the suggested solutions 
to their expressed problems. 

At the close of the series it appeared that in- 
terest in young folks’ problems was not confined 
to the city P.T.A. council. ““Why don’t we have a 
P.T.A. meeting to give us parents a chance to dis- 
cuss these problems with our children?” asked 
one mother who had been listening in. 
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No sooner said than done. A program was ar- 
ranged in which all students who had submitted 
scripts were asked to participate. It took the form 
of a lively panel discussion between students and 
parents. After the meeting a group of Victory 
Corps Council members was asked to evaluate the 
whole project. One girl’s answer was a most fitting 
comment: “The Youth Speaks series did not settle 
all the problems, but it gave the listeners some- 
thing to think about because it was designed to 
bring about a better understanding of youth’s 
problems—by parents, teachers, and the young 
people themselves.” 

—MABEL LIPPARD 


Rest Time at Palmer School 


When a parent-teacher association was formed at 
Palmer School, Wilmington, Delaware, the presi- 
dent in his first address asked the association 
what the parent members could do to help the 





‘ an 


Children rest in comfort at Palmer School 


school. At that time the school was just establish- 
ing a much needed rest room for the pupils. The 
staff had been able to borrow a few cots, but not 
nearly enough. Could the men of the association 
build some? 


Harotp WELCH, the president, enthusiastically 
answered this plea on behalf of his fellow mem- 
bers, and the group set to work. Mr. Miller spent 
a day buying the hardware and wood. Some of the 
wood was secondhand, to be sure, but it was good 
enough for cots and looked quite well when 
finished. : 

These two men, Mr. Welch and Mr. Miller, de- 
voted several evenings to this project. By the time 
they had finished the woodwork for the cots the 
Board of Education had donated the canvas to 
complete them and also the muslin for sheets. 
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Two other parents, Mrs. Miller and Mrs. Carr, 


volunteered to do the necessary sewing. 

When the cots were all finished, they were set 
up in a large room on the second floor. The room 
obviously needed decorating, so the teachers took 
over this phase of the work. (The results may be 
seen in the accompanying photograph.) After a 
trip to Philadelphia to buy material for curtains 
—Mr. and Mrs. Miller helping again—the room 
was ready for use. 

The teachers in the lower grades, however, 
found that their small charges needed some help, 
and as a result the NAPS (“Nursery Aids, Palmer 
School’) were organized. The NAPS were sixth- 
grade girls who were taken to the rest room, in- 
structed how to make up the cots, scrub them, 
keep the linen closet in order, and assist the super- 
vising teacher in any extra work that had to 
be done. 

The Palmer School rest room had become a joint 
parent-teacher, board-of-education, school project. 
It is much appreciated by the young pupils, who 
now look forward eagerly to their daily rest time 
in pleasant surroundings. 


—LOLA SAPP 
When Fathers Come Forth 


Once each year, most often early in the fall, the 
Lakewood Parent-Teacher Association of the vil- 
lage of Maple Bluff, Wisconsin, holds an annual 
Dads’ Night. The program always includes a talk 
by an outstanding speaker and plenty of oppor- 
tunity for informal discussion afterward. Dads 
do have practical opinions and realistic ideas 
about what they want for their children! Among 
the topics discussed have been these lively and 
pertinent issues: 


P.T.A.-sponsored Boy and Girl Scout troops 


School safety, including the supervision of athletics for 
children in the upper grades 


The relationship of the enrollment to the tuition pupils 
attending the school 


Joint P.T.A.-comnfunity sponsorship of summer and 
winter recreation 


Curriculum problems 


Dans’ Night has given fathers a chance to prove 
that, busy as they are, they are never too busy to 
meet with other dads and with school and com- 
munity officials to discuss problems of common 
interest to the welfare of their children. Best evi- 
dence is the fact that more than half the fathers 
of Lakewood school children invariably accept 
this annual invitation. 

Our last Dads’ Night also meant that forty 
fathers had the opportunity to pay their member- 
ship dues to the P.T.A. 

—LESTER M. EMANS 
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Dental Care for Children 


P.T.A workers in Camden County, New Jersey, 
couldn’t believe their school children needed much 
dental attention, but here were the figures! Dental 
examinations begun in November 1944 showed 
that ninety-seven out of every hundred children 
in the schools, surveyed through the cooperative 
effort of the Bureau of Dental Health of the New 
Jersey State Department of Health, the local 
school system, and the county council of parent- 
teacher associations, required immediate dental 
care. The amount of operative work needed ranged 
all the way from one filling in a deciduous tooth 
of a first-grader to twenty-one fillings in the per- 
manent teeth of a boy of twelve. 

These figures were so astounding that steps 
were taken immediately to meet the challenge. 
The mobile dental clinic loaned by the New Jersey 
State Department of Health proved of tremendous 
aid in starting the ball rolling. During its first 
three months of operation, nine hundred ard 
fifty children have been examined, and free dental 
treatment has been completed on sixty-eight chil- 
dren in the low-income group. 

The parents of children who receive such free 
dental care must file an application for such 
treatment. These applications are passed upon 
by local dental health committees, which are 
guided in their selection or rejection of applica- 
tions by economic standards approved by the 
Camden County Committee on Dental Health and 
by the Southern Dental Society of New Jersey. 

It is obvious that the cooperation of the county 
superintendent of schools, the assisting teachers, 
and the classroom teachers was indispensable to 
the success of the program. As the mobile clinic 
traveled through its territory, teachers developed 
schoolroom projects on dental health with em- 
phasis on the need for preventive work, on mouth 


hygiene, and on foods that make good teeth. The 


‘teachers were aided by a dental health educational 


worker from the State Department of Health. 

But the job was not done. It remained for par- 
ents to become actively interested in the facts 
being presented to their children. Little good it did 
to have a dentist report the necessity for taking 
care of deciduous teeth if the mothers and fathers 
didn’t appreciate the “why’”—and thereby hangs 
a tale! 

The president of the Camden County Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, the health chair- 
man, and the Summer Round-Up chairman of the 
council, in cooperation with the county home dem- 
onstration agent, acted as a committee to promote 
this project. 


Tue committee called together all the health and 
Summer Round-Up chairmen from the local 
parent-teacher associations. At this meeting the 
educational worker from the State Department 
of Health gave these chairmen facts about teeth 
that they could convey to the members of their 
own local units—facts every parent should know. 
A lesson unit, to be carried on in fashion similar 
to the parent education study groups, was set up, 
and much misinformation was corrected during a 
question-and-answer period. Parents were fur- 
nished the same information at the adult level that 
their children gained in the dental health talks 
and projects in their classrooms. 

Is the job done? No, the surface isn’t more than 
scratched, but a beginning has been made, and 
on a sound basis. Correction is the immediate aim, 
but prevention is the keynote—and all to the end 
of developing “‘between educators and the general 
public such united efforts as will secure for every 
child the highest advantages in physical... 
education.” —Dr. J. M. WISAN 

PEGGIE K. PALESE 





CONFERENCE ON 


LANGUAGE AND READING 


PROBLEMS IN POSTWAR AMERICA 


July 26, 27, 28, 1945 


IN THE FIELD of language and reading there is much that calls for the gravest thought, the most 
careful study. To make such thought and study easier and more productive, Northwestern Univer- 
sity—in cooperation with the National Congress of Parents and Teachers—will hold a working 
conference at Evanston, on the university campus, from July 26 to 28. 

The sessions of this conference will be open to the public, and a cordial invitation is extended to 
all men and women who are interested in the subject to be explored. There is no registration fee, 
but in accordance with ODT regulations, attendance must be restricted to persons who live in the 
vicinity and need make no demands on hotel or transportation facilities. 
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LICE EVANS FIELD, director of studio and 
A public service, Motion Picture Producers and 
Distributors of America, makes some highly in- 
teresting observations on the production of British 
— her publication What’s Happening in Holly- 
wood! 

Britain has much to offer in her fine heritage of the 
theater and literature. ... Our best musicals find great 
favor with the English public—far more, it is reported, 
than does the admirable Mr. Handel, which finds only a 
selective audience, as it does here. Many of our stars are 
well-known and well-loved over there, but England, too, 
has fine players who need only to be seen frequently to 
be equally loved by us.... 

With the end of the European war it is expected that 
75 per cent more studio space will be immediately avail- 
able, and that the British film industry will begin to 
flourish anew. Many writers are beginning to think in 
terms of the drama and adventure to be found in the life 
stories of Britain’s pioneers. There is, for instance, a 
project to film the life of Field Marshal Jan Christian 
Smuts, portraying the history of the settlement of South 
Africa. As reported, at a gathering of exhibitors from 
the provinces, one man rose to say: “Our customers 
know old Oklahoma, old Arizona, little old New York, and 
the little old anywhere else in the United States. But 
they’ve never even heard of the plains and hills whence 
come the fighters of Britain’s empire.”’ 

“There’s a boom in Dickens on the way,’’ comments 
an English scribe. ‘‘Maybe our producers begin to heed 
the adjurations that a basic defect in our films is the 
sketchiness and inadequacy of their stories.”’ 


Mrs. Field also calls our attention to four two-reel 
16 mm. films: 
Two-Way Street. Columbia. A report on Lend-Lease, 
its meaning and accomplishments, as explained by 
Charles Winninger. 
The All-Star Bond Rally. 20th Century-Fox. The 
east includes Bing Crosby, Bob Hope, Frank Sinatra, 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Betty Grable, Linda Darnell, 
Vivian Blaine, Harry James and his orchestra, Harpo 
Marx, and Carmen Miranda. It features the new Seventh 
War Loan tune, “Buy a Bond.” 
Fury in the Pacific. The first film to be produced 
jointly by the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, this is a 
vivid and realistic report of a typical combined am- 
phibious operation. The action centers exclusively on 
the capture of Pelilu and Anguar islands and includes the 
now historic battle of Bloody Nose Ridge. 
The Enemy Strikes. This film, soon to be released, 
stresses the danger of enemy counterattacks and the 
need for maximum war effort until the day of final 
victory. Much of the picture is made up of German films 
captured during the Battle of the Bulge last December. 
It is stronger than any previous film presented to the 
public by the War Department. —RUTH B. HEDGES 
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PREPARED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RUTH B. HEDGES, 
MOTION PICTURE CHAIRMAN OF THE CALIFORNIA 
CONGRESS, WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF HYPATIA GORDON 
PARVIS, REPORT CHAIRMAN 





JUNIOR MATINEE 
(From 8 to 14 years) 


The Horn Blows at Midnight—Warner Brothers. Direc- 

tion, Raoul Walsh. Light, amusing entertainment is offered 

in this whimsical Jack Benny comedy. Expertly directed and 

well acted, it is filled with rollicking, good-natured satire. Cast: 

od Benny, Alexis Smith, Dolores Moran, Allyn Joslyn, Guy 
ibbee. 








Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Amusing Amusing 
FAMILY 


(Suitable for children if accompanied by adults) 





Colonel Blimp— British film released by United Artists. Direc- 
tion, Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger. From a technical 
standpoint this is one of the best English films ever produced. 
The color photography is delightful, the make-up of the aging 
characters is excellent, and the story is unusually strong in 
theme. Although the pace is slow, in contrast to most Holly- 
wood productions, this leisurely tempo gives added meaning 
and emphasis to the thought-provoking dialogue. The picture 
is rich in chuckling humor, for the hero is patterned after David 
Low’s cartoon character, Colonel Blimp. The story, in reveal- 
ing the utter naivete of the British failure to understand both 
the military leaders of old Germany and the ruthless cruelty of 
the Nazis, will cause thoughtful people to realize that other na- 
tions have been equally naive. Colonel Blimp might just as 
well be an American. The plot spans the forty-year period from 
the Boer War to the present day. Cast: Anton Walbrook, 
Deborah Kerr, Roger Livesey. 

Adults 14-18 
Outstanding Outstanding Mature 


Counterattack—Columbia. Direction, Zoltan Korda. Tense 
war drama laid in Russia, with the principal incident in the plot 
based on fact—the building of a teides under water. Soviet 
troops secretly construct it entirely by hand in order to move 
tanks across a river. Most of the action takes place in the base- 
ment of a bombed building where a Russian soldier and a girl 
guide hold eight desperate German soldiers prisoner. The lighter 
moments record the whimseys of the Russian soldier, delight- 
fully played by Paul Muni. The production is excellent, and 
the entire cast is convincing. Especially thrilling is the moving 
of tanks across the invisible bridge. Cast: Paul Muni, Mar- 
guerite Chapman, Larry Parks, _ Van Zandt. 
14-1 


8-14 








Adults 8-14 
Good Good Too tense 
I'll Remember April—Universal. Direction, Edgar Fair- 


child. The singing of Gloria Jean easily surpasses all the other 
entertainment features of this murder-mystery melodrama, al- 
though the comedy of Edward Brophy is another redeeming 
feature. The commonplace story concerns a young girl who 
comes to the aid of her financially embarrassed father. Cast: 
Gloria Jean, Kirby Grant, Milburn Stone, Samuel S. Hinds. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Fair Possibly 
A Medal for Benny— Paramount. Direction, Irving Pichel. 
This comedy from John Steinbeck’s satirical pen draws aside 
the curtain of vanity to expose the cruelty that sometimes 
causes people to seek fame at the price of their fellow men’s 
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dignity. The setting is a California town. The hero of the 
story—a Mexican boy in the service of his country—is never 
seen on the screen. Cast: Dorothy Lamour, Arturo de Cordova, 
J. Carrol Naish, Mikhail Rasumny. 


Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Excellent Mature 





save a friend might have been interesting if it had not bee 
developed in a slapstick manner. The construction-engineering 
sequences are well photographed. Cast: Robert Lowery, Phyl- 
lis Brooks, Roger Pryor, Mary Tree. 


Adults 14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste Doubtful No 





Salome, Where She Danced— Universal. Direction, Charles 
Lamont. A romantic musical with lovely color photography. 
It has a rambling story, a hodge-podge of settings, and poor 
continuity, but the acting is good and the dancing scenes are 


beautiful. Cast: Yvonne DeCarlo, Rod Cameron, David 
Bruce, Walter Slezak. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Entertaining Mature 





The Valley of Decision—Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direc- 
tion, Tay Garnett. A _ well-directed, heart-warming, soul- 
stirring social drama adapted from the novel by Marcia Daven- 
port and presented by players who seem eminently suited to 
their roles. The picture is dramatic but restrained, the humor 
is delightfully whimsical, and the motivation is sound and logi- 
cal. It is the story of Mary Rafferty, daughter of an Irish 
laborer and servant in the home of a wealthy steel-mill owner. 
She comes to have an important influence upon the various 
members of her employer’s family and is eventually accepted 
by them. Cast: Greer Garson, Gregory Peck, Donald Crisp, 
Lionel Barrymore. 
Adults 

Excellent 


14-18 8-14 
Excellent Little interest 





The West Coast Question—20th Century-Fox. This seventh 
film of the “‘March of Time”’ series presents a postwar problem 
of great magnitude. The development of the West Coast as 
the chief supply base for the Pacific War poses the question of 
how its industries—and its workers—can be converted from a 
wartime to a peacetime economy. 





ADULT 


China Sky—RKO-Radio. Direction, Ray Enright. The 
story is based on the inevitable human triangle. With the 
Japanese-infested mountains of China as its background, 
the picture is well photographed and has a good cast, but 
these qualities fail to compensate for the inadequate plot. The 
two central characters are illogically developed and uncon- 
vincing. Cast: Randolph Scott, Ruth Warrick, Ellen Drew, 
Anthony Quinn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Only fair Possibly No 


The Corn Is Green—Warner Brothers. Direction, Irving 
Rapper. Excellently adapted from the stage play by Emlyn 
Willams, this picture is an inspiring and impressive example of 
the power of education. It is a most worth-while story, full of 
ideals, faith, and foresight, and deeply moving in its intensity 
and human understanding. Laid in a Welsh mining view. it 

ng- 








tells of a determined young schoolteacher who comes from 

land to teach the underprivileged children of the miners. The 
production is of the best, and the cast is exceptionally good. 
John Dall and Joan Lorring share equal honors with Bette 
Davis. Cast: Bette Davis, John Dall, Joan Lorring, Nigel 
Bruce. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Excellent 


Excellent Mature 





Dillinger— Monogram. Direction, Max Nosseck. Unadorned 
life story of John Dillinger as an unglamorous, hunted criminal. 
The cast is most convincing, the story vivid, and the direction 
good. As entertainment the picture is valueless, although it 
may hold a rather morbid interest for adults who like this type 
of subject. Cast: Lawrence Tierney, Edmund Lowe, Anne 
Jeffreys, Eduardo Ciannelli. 
Adults 


14-18 8-14 
Matter of taste 


Not recommended No 





The Great Flamarion— Republic. Direction, Anthony Mann. 
A sordid murder mystery saved from mediocrity by an able 
cast and excellent direction. The story, told in fash back, is 
absorbing, and the personality of the great Flamarion is cleverly 
presented. It is not a pretty story and will not appeal to those 
who want laughter and light entertainment. Erich von Stro- 
heim is outstanding. Cast: Erich von Stroheim, Mary Beth 
Hughes, Dan Duryea, Stephen Barclay. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Good of the type Unsuitable ~- No 


High Powered—Paramount. Direction, William Berke. This 
story of a man who overcame fear through risking his life to 
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Murder, He Says—Paramount. Direction, George Marshall. 
An exaggerated slapstick burlesque built around a family of un- 
couth, unmoral morons who live in the backwoods. ts el 
ably poor taste. No recommendation. Cast: Fred MacMurray, 
Helen Walker, Marjorie Main, Jean Heather. ; 


A Royal Scandal—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Otto Pre- 
minger. A light comedy with the pretentious background of 
court life in the Imperial Russia of two hundred years ago. The 
story centers around Catherine the Great and the intrigue of 
her capricious power as a ruling sovereign rather than her 
statesmanship. Well cast and well directed, it is purely an 
escapist picture. The acting and the smartly sophisticated 
dialogue are dominated by Tallulah Bankhead. Cast: Tallulah 
Bankhead, Charles Coburn, Anne Baxter, William Eythe. 

Adulis 14-18 8-14 


Entertaining Possibly No 


Those Endearing Young Charms—RKO-Radio. Direction 
Lewis Allen. An exceptionally well-directed and well-acted 
social drama, but with a story that is ethically unsound in its 
development. What promises to be an ideal love affair between 
two young people is broken up by an older man, an unprincipled 
cad who is so irresistible to women that he leaves a of 
broken hearts behind him. This more glamorous suitor wins 
the girl with the approval of her mother, who for years has 
clung to the belief that she herself married the wrong man. 
Cast: Robert Young, Laraine Day, Anne Harding. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Entertaining Possibly Mature 


Two O’ Clock Courage—RKO-Radio. Direction, Anthony 
Mann. A murder-mystery melodrama with an interesting plot 
and good acting by the leading characters. The story concerns 
an amnesia victim and the girl taxi driver who tries to help him 
identify himself and prove his innocence in a murder charge. 











Cast: Tom Conway, Ann Rutherford, Richard Lane. 
Adults 14-18 8-14 
Fair Possibly No 





Without Love— Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Direction, Harold 
S. Bucquet. An excellent cast and good direction give sparkling 
sophistication and soning 3 to an old plot. The story is based on 
the amusing situations that arise when a young couple marry 
presumably for business reasons. Throughout the picture, the 
audience is always fully aware of the fact that they are very 
much in love. Cast: Katharine Hepburn, Spencer Tracy, 
Lucille Ball, Keenan Wynn. 

Adults 14-18 8-14 
Amusing Sophisticated No 





MOTION PICTURES REVIEWED 
IN MAY ISSUE 
JUNIOR MATINEE (8 to 14 years) 


Brewster’s Millions—Amusing fare. 

It’s a Pleasure—Sonja Henie in a skating extravaganza. 
Sudan—Fabulous tale based on an Egyptian legend. 

The Sundown Rider—Wholesome Western in technicolor. 
Tarzan and the Amazons—Stereotyped story full of action. 


FAMILY 

Back to Normal—British film about rehabilitating persons 

maimed by war. 
Bring on the Girls—Light musical “meee: 
The Clock—A story of young love. Excellent photography. 
God Is My Co-Pilot—Swift-moving, tense drama in the air. 
Hotel Berlin—Timely film on the subject of Germany. 
House of Fear—Sherlock Holmes murder mystery. 
It Happened in Springfield—Education for democracy. 
Molly and Me—Excellent vehicle for Gracie Fields. 


ADULT 
The Affairs of Susan—Sophisticated story of New York. 
Betrayal from the East—Espionage plot. Somber fare. 
The Body Snatcher—Horror film; well acted. 
Dark Shadows— Interesting short on “Crime Does Not Pay.” 
Delightfully Dangerous—Strauss music in modern tempo. 
Earl Carroll Vanities—Pleasant but trite musical comedy. 
Having a Wonderful Crime— Meaningless hodgepodge. 
Hospital School—aA British short on crippled children. 
Salty O’ Rourke—Race-track story with questionable ethics. 
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Looking into Legislation 


Cc SEEMS fitting that this column, written shortly 
after the death of President Roosevelt, should 
be dedicated to the plans that must be formulated 
and ratified to bring about lasting peace. 

Franklin Roosevelt died while working for their 
accomplishment; no better memorial could be 
erected to him than for us as a nation to carry 
his task to completion. 

I refer, of course, first of all to the various 
proposals of the United Nations Conference in 
San Francisco, at which our National president, 
Mrs. Hastings, has served as consultant; and, 
second, to other related legislation that, if passed, 
will complete the machinery by which permanent 
peace may be established. The proposed measures 
constituting this related legislation are: 


1. The Bretton Woods Agreements providing 


for the United States participation in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development. These 
agreements are now before the Banking and Cur- 
rency committees of both Senate and House (S.540 
and H.R.2211). 

2. Proposals for the establishment of an Inter- 
national Office of Education. A House resolution 
(H.Res. 215), urging participation by the govern- 
ment of the United States in the organization of 
such an office, has just passed the House. 

3. A bill (H.R.2652) providing for the renewal 
and expansion of the Trade Agreements Act, 
which expires June 12, 1945. 

4. The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. House Joint Resolution 145, 
providing for U.S. membership in the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, was passed April 30. 
The FAO program has been endorsed by the Exec- 
utive Committee of the National Congress at its 
recent meeting. 

The Executive Committee also voted to support 
limitations providing for treaties to be ratified by 
a majority vote of both Senate and House instead 
of by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, as required 
at present. 

No treaty or agreements can ever be drawn 
that will entirely satisfy everyone or every nation. 
The writers of our own Constitution were not in 
complete accord with all its provisions, but they 
nevertheless supported adoption of it. 

Whatever treaty is drawn will represent the 
combined thinking and the judicious compromises 
of the leaders of all the Allied Nations. We— 
the mothers, fathers, and teachers of the youth 
of our country—can do no less than give it our 
strong and act:\e support, to the end that all chil- 
dren may grow up in a world of peace and security. 

—CATHERINE F. MCCLELLAN 
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Contributors 


Since 1934 GENE BECK has taught hundreds of per- 
sons, from two to fifty years old, how to swim. He 
has been physical director in Y.M.C.A.’s at Dayton and 
Detroit, water-front director at a boys’ camp, and in- 
structor in physical education at the University School 
of Ohio State University—his present position. Mr. 
Beck has two children—Bruce, two years old, and 
Carol, two weeks old. It is safe to say that both will 
know what it’s like to have fun in the water. 


ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN, professor of English 
at Bowdoin College and Pulitzer-Prize winning poet, 
has immortalized the rugged beauty of his native state 
of Maine—her rocks and rills and, above all, her people. 
His tale of “‘ Faraway Peter” reveals once more his deep 
understanding of the child’s mind. Poems for a Son 
with Wings is his newest collection of poetry. 


GRACE JACKSON MITCHELL, who approaches her job 
as parent with rare intelligence and humor, was once a 
newspaperwoman bent on avoiding music and matri- 
mony. “So,” she writes, ‘‘with characteristic logic I 
promptly married a versatile engineer with a passion 
for music, and then bore two sons just as eager about it. 
My life is a noisy, jolly affair—what with organ, piano, 
clarinet, saxophone, and a boogie-woogie band thrown 
in for good measure.’”’ She adds whimsically, ‘I still 
like poetry, flowers, and quiet!”’ 





BONARO W. OVERSTREET appears this month in a 
dual role—as essayist and poet. National Parent- 
Teacher readers know and love her prose and her poetry 
for the simple reason that both come from a profound 
and sensitive perception of human needs. This explains 
her unshakable faith in democracy and humanitarian 
ideals— which, by the way, forms the basis of her new 
book, Freedom’s People. 


AGNES SAMUELSON, executive secretary of the Iowa 
State Teachers Association and National Congress 
chairman of School Education, is an influential leader 
in American education. She is a member of many edu- 
cational organizations and a past president of the N.E.A. 
Her articles have been widely published and just as 
widely praised. —_—_ 


Searchlights and Compass Points for 1945-46 was pre- 
pared by the members of the 1945 Findings committee 
of the National Congress: Mrs. Clifford F. Thompson, 
chairman; Mrs. Walter Beckham, Mrs. J. W. Bingham, 
Dr. Martha Clifford, Edgar Dale, Mrs. J. J. Garland, 
Mrs. H. H. George, Mrs. R. B. Gordon, Mrs. R. H. 
Jesse, Mrs. H. S. Klein, H. B. McCarty, Mrs. Her- 
bert J. Parker, Mrs. James P. Ryan, Agnes Samuelson, 
I. D. Weeks, Mrs. Frank Wheeler, and Mrs. Harry S. 
Wright. — 


KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, consultant in Fam- 
ily Life Education for the Seattle Public Schools, has 
recently been elected vice-president of the National 
Conference on Family Relations. Dr. Taylor has 
taught at several universities and served in guidance 
clinics, nursery schools, and parent education pro- 
grams the country over. She is the author of the 
highly successful book, Do Adolescents Need Parents? 


The following parent-teacher leaders are responsible for 
this month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Lola Sapp, president, 
Palmer School P.T.A., and Mrs. John W. Reynolds, presi- 
dent, Delaware Congress; Dr. J. M. Wisan, director of Bureau 
of Dental Health, Mrs. Rocco Palese, president, Camden 
County Council, and Mrs. Harold D. Steward, president, New 
Jersey Congress; Mabel Lippard, publicity chairman, Salis- 
bury Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, and Charles W, 
Phillips, past president, North Carolina Congress; Mrs. Paul J. 
Dunn, past president, Tennessee Congress; and Lester M. 
Emans, principal, Lakewood School, and Mrs. George Chat- 
terton, president, Wisconsin Congress. 
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To the American Peopl > 


Your sons, husbands and brothers who are standing 
today upon the battlefronts are fighting for more than 
victory in war. They are fighting for a new world of 
freedom and peace. 


We, upon whom has been placed the responsibility of 
leading the American forces, appeal to you with all 
possible earnestness to invest in War Bonds to the full- 
est extent of your capacity. 


Give us not only the needed implements of war, but 
the assurance and backing of a united people so nec- 
essary to hasten the victory and speed the return of 
your fighting men. 
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